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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee 

HE French are greatly annoyed bythe Muscat incident, and 

M. Delcassé thinks it necessary to claim a moral victory. 

In a speech to the Ohamber on Monday he affirmed that the 
British and French had equal rights in Muscat, which was 
trae in 1862. but is not true now, the Sultan having become a 
subsidised Sovereign, and that the French Consul had asked 
only for a coal depot, whereas he asked also for permission to 
fortify it. Complaint of the R-sident’s action had been 
made to Lord Salisbury, and the British Foreign Secretary 
had replied, profoundly regretting the action of an 
“unauthorised” Agent, and acceded to the French wish 
for a coaling depét without cession of territory. M. 
Delcassé’s statement made for a moment some sensa- 
tion in London, and created a stupor in Calcutta; but 
on Tuesday Mr. Brodrick, the new Under-Secretary to the 
Foreign Office, flatly denied its accuracy. The “ action of our 
Agent was taken under our instructions,” and although Lord 
Salisbury would “‘ have preferred a less public method than a 
threat of bombardment,” “it is clear that no blame attaches 
to our Agent on the spot, who was not in a position to dis- 
tinguish between the responsibility of the French Agent and 





‘the Sultan of Muscat on the one side, and that of the French 


Government on the other, and we hold his action in substance 
to have been absolutely right.” The journals of Paris treat 
this correction as a mere question of words, which, in one 
way, no doubt it is; but questions of words of that sort do 
not render pacificatory. negotiations easy. Bargainers who 
mean business like to trust one another. Diplomatists, we 
may add, do not love Foreign Ministers who accept apologies 
which were never proffered. 


The tension between England and Russia as to their pre- 
tensions in China grows more acute. As we mentioned last 
week, the Russians object to clauses in a Chinese railway 
contract giving to the proprietors of the Northern Railway 
certain privileges inconsistent with the Russian claim to be 
the only railway owners in Manchuria. The English Minicter 
supported the contract, but on the Russians repeating their 
protest in a more peremptory form, the Chinese showed a 
disposition to recede from their agreement. ‘Sir Claude 
Macdonald thereupon informed the Tsung-li-Yamen that his 
Government insisted upon his countrymen’s rights, and, if 
pressure were applied to Pekin, would support China, adding 
that if after this assurance China gave way, Great Britain 
would exact retribution. Mr. Brodrick on Tuesday stated 
that Sir Claude was acting upon his instructions, and that 
the British Government regarded the contract between China 
and the Northern Railway as a binding agreement. London 
and St. Petersburg are therefare at oven variance, and if the 


party ora war. As we have argued elsewhere, we do not see 
how either Government is to retreat, and would therefore 
suggest as the only alternative to constant and dangerous 
conflicts that a European Conference should delimit the 
sphere of action of each Power in China. That course would 
mean in the end partition, but it is better than the present 
one, which means stumbling along through repeated quarrels 
into war. China, of course, is merely a victim, the true 
antagonists being England and Russia. 


Something else has occurred in China which itis not easy to 
understand. The Italian Government, having a permanent 
desire to pose as one of the active Powers, asked for the lease 
of Sanmun, a port in Chekiang with a peculiarly defensible 
harbour. The Tsung-li-Yamen not only refused the request, 
but sent it back to the Ambassador, an act of discourtesy 
which greatly irritated the Italian Ministry. Three Italian 
cruisers have accordingly appeared off Sanmun, and the har. 
bour will be occupied by Italian Marines as a material guarantee 
for an apology and the acceptance of a fresh demand. Under 
those circumstances, the Tsung-li- Yamen apologises, pleading 
ignorance of European etiquettes—which is a fib—and will 
probably save its face by granting the demanded territory. It 
is, of course, asserted that the British “ supported ” the Italian 
request, which is not true, though they approved it, and that 
Russia instigated the refusal out of spite against England, 
which is probably not true either. The Chinese, as is natural, 
are half crazy with anger at the way in which they are being 
treated, and are just the people to kick a small boy becau:e 
his big brother has been disagreeable. Indeed, by the very 
latest accounts they are so delighted with the opportunity 
that they are going on kicking, and have bluntly refused ail 
Italian demands. We shall see. Meanwhile, the first result 
is that three more British cruisers are on their way to China, 


There is hope that military expenditure in Europe is 
reaching its limit. M. de Freycinet, the French War Minister, 
on Wednesday confessed to the Chamber that, although German 
soldiers would outnumber French soldiers, France, with her 
stationary population, could do no more. That is, she could 
only go on perfecting her existing supply of men. He added 
that a greater supply was not needed, for, if war broke out, 
the limited region which would be the scene of actual opera- 
tions would be so “crammed” with troops that more could 
not be brought into effective action, It is terrible to think 
what the slaughter will be like; but at least one great mili- 
tary State has reached the point beyond which further 
advance is impossible. 


“Major” Esterhazy has published some more “ revela- 
tions ” which substantially amount to this, that he is a per- 
secuted hero of discipline, for that whatever he did was done 
by order of his superiors on the Staff. The revelations do 
not give much light to any one who has followed the Dreyfus 
drama with attention, but they have attracted great attention 
in Paris, where the most open accusations are now made 
against General Billot, General Boisdeffre, and another 
officer, whose name, says the correspondent of the Daily 
News, will come out, and who is greater than all tbe 
rest. Even M. Drumont begins to throw over his Staff 
allies, and if Colonel du Paty de Clam peaches, as is threatened, 
there may yet be a revulsion of opinion. The great central 
mystery, however, still remains unsolved. Why was Dreyfus 
made a scapegoat? Suppose, for an instant, that great people 
appropriated secret service money, and even then his punish- 











ment could not heJp them. It looks as if some highly placed 
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person had sold secrets, and then used military power to 
fasten the charge on a victim who, as a Jew, had no protectors ; 
but, even after all that has passed, is that conceivable P 


An accident, dreadful enough to be an event, has occurred 
at Toulon. On Sunday morning, early, the Lagouban naval 
magazine near that great arsenal blew up, forty tons of 
cordite, or black powder, having from some unknown cause 
exploded. Every soldier in the magazine was killed, and 
many citizens, the total of dead and wounded exceeding a 
hundred and fifty, houses were razed to the ground, stones 
weighing 30 lb. were hurled into the suburbs, and doors were 
battered in at St. Jean de Var, a place five miles away. This 
adds one more proof to the chemist’s axiom that, while there 
are much stronger explosives, hardly anything has such a 
widespreading effect as gunpowder. It is, of course, 
suspected that incendiarism was at work, and stories are 
in circulation about long fuses and dynamite cartridges, but 
no evidence of this kind has as yet been established. It is 
more probable that the explosion was an accident; but if it 
was wilful, the chances are that it was due to some criminal 
who had passed through the horrible “galleys,” and who 
intended to wreak vengeance on Toulon, or to some soldier in 
the magazine itself who had been unjustly punished. How 
could an outsider get into the magazine at 2 a.m, P 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling, aided by his fine constitution and 
unusual will-power, has won his long fight with death. On 
Sunday he was pronounced out of danger, and since then his 
progress has been steady. He has still, however, some fever, 
and, as he is wretchedly weak, it is thought necessary to keep 
from bim the death of his little daughter Josephine, to whom 
he was tenderly attached. She died of pneumonia on Monday. 
Even his wife, therefore, keeps that secret, with what 
suffering under her smiles only mothers know. The patient 
is, however, allowed to hear some of the telegrams showered 
upon him from all parts of the world, the most noteworthy 
perhaps being one trom the German Emperor. “As an 
enthusiastic admirer of the unrivalled books of your husband, 
I am most anxious for news about his health. God grant that 
he may be spared to you and to all who are thankful to 
him for the soul-stirring way in which he has sung about 
the deeds of our great common race.—WILLIAM.” The 
Emperor is evidently willing to substitute the Teuton for the 
Anglo-Saxon as the ruling race of the future. He did not 
quite venture to call Mr. Kipling an American, but being 
anxious that his telegram should be taken as a compliment 
to Americans rather than to Englishmen, the German 
journals have received a hint to describe the poct as an 
American. At least, as Germans read Kipling, and have 
translated him admirably, and know his pedigree as well as 
we do, that is the only explanation we can offer for their other- 
wise inexplicable unanimity in blundering, A perusal of the 
“ Recessional ” should have taught them better. Americans 
have most of the virtues, but an American frightened at his 
own success is an unthinkable phenomenon, 


In the House of Lords on Friday, March 3rd, Lord 
Kinnaird asked for a return of churches in which confessional 
boxes had been put up. Lord Dudley on behalf of the Home 
Office refused to agree to the return on the ground of the 
extreme difficulty of getting the information. Lord North- 
brook, however, disputed this view and strongly supported 
the demand for the return. He was followed by the 
Bishop of Winchester, who showed how absurd was the 
allegation that the Bishops had used their veto unfairly, and 
so as to deprive any one of his rights. As to the return of 
confessional boxes, by all means let it be made, but it would 
be very misleading,—because, no doubt, the vestries are 
generally used for hearing confessions, The growth of the use 
of the confessional was, he believed, a very real danger. 
“In his opinion no greater calamity could befall the English 
Church than that the practice of private confession should 
become general. He hoped he had made it clear that he did 
not want in any sort of way to keep things back or desired to 
foster or promote practices which he believed to be fraught 
with enormous peril.” 


These wise words were fully endorsed by Lord Salisbury, 
who, in a most impressive speech, regretted the spread of the 
practice of habitual confession, “ Bat,” said Lord Salisbury, 
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“remember you are dealing with a spiritual matter, and ] 
very much doubt whether Parliament will find that its powers 
are adequate to accomplish the end which I believe the 
enormous mass of the people desire. If there were any means 
of repressing or discouraging the practice of habitual con. 
fession, such means would deserve all our consideration, | 
fear, however, that you are undertaking an effort to coereg 
consciences which greater powers even than the British 
Parliament have failed to effect, and that you are more likely 
to increase the disease than to stop it.” This is a powerful 
and most noteworthy statement of the bed-rock fact which 
underlies the whole of the present controversy. Yon can 
only fight a spiritual battle with spiritual weapons. Lord 
Salisbury ended with the declaration: “It is for them 
[i.e., the clergy] to teach their flocks—and they cannot do 
it too earnestly or too often—the evils which may attend 
habitual and systematic secret confession. But let us be 
careful lest we hinder their work and prevent them from 
doing that which it is their proper charge to carry out, by 
bringing in the arm of the flesh, which never yet beat down 
a religious error and has often made the evil worse than 
before.” Much as we hate the confessional, our hope of 
purging the Church from systematised, habitual, and un. 
spontaneous confession is through more light and greater 
vigilance by the rulers of the Church and by the laity, and 
not through actions at law. 


The debate on the Army Estimates in the Commons on 
Friday, March 3rd, was chiefly noteworthy for a speech by 
Mr. Balfour, in which he showed most impressively that the 
increase in Army and Navy expenditure is not, as is often 
alleged, due to our having created a new Empire in 
Africa, North, East, and West, but is due rather to the need 
for keeping pace with the armaments of the other Great 
Powers. We cannot safely fall behind in naval preparations 
when the rest of the world is arming itself, and we must 
have an effective Army to act as the police and Imperial 
Guard of the Empire, for that is the raison d’étre of our 
Army. We have great oversea possessions, and these we 
must guard by land and sea. But if the guarding is 
to be effective, it must be proportionate to the power of 
attack possessed by other Powers. If to-morrow all the 
leaders on both sides swore never to add another acre to 
the Empire, we should still be unable to reduce either our 
Navy or our Army. The only thing which could really lessen 
our burden would be the reduction of foreign armaments; 
but what real prospect is there of that P 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Hanbury un- 
folded the Government’s proposals in regard to the telephones. 
The Post Office intend in the future to exercise their un- 
doubted and absolute right to set up telephone exchanges 
and to compete with the National Telephone Company on its 
own ground. The Post Office will be allowed £2,000,000 
for capital expenditure, and it will begin work at once in 
London. It will also grant the greater municipalities— 
i.e. those of over fifty thousand inbabitants—the right to 
set up local exchanges. In London an attempt will be made 
to tap a class which does not now avail itself of the telephone, 
This will be done, as in Switzerland, by putting the subscrip- 
tion at a low figure, £3, but charging a small fee for each 
message. Sir James Fergusson, who spoke as a director of 
the National Telephone Company, defended its actions, and 
declared that it was being treated as a criminal, when in 
reality it had done nothing to deserve punishment. That, 
however, is not a fair way of stating the matter. The 
Government, by adopting the present scheme, is only doing 
what it has a perfect right to do, and what, indeed, it ought 
to do in the public interest seeing that the National Telephone 
Company has created a virtual monopoly. The scheme was 
not only very well received by the House, but has heen 
welcomed by the Press with enthusiasm. 


On Tuesday Mr.’ Lloyd George moved a Resolution attack- 
ing our system of primary education, and drew a lurid picture 
of the condition of the voluntary schools, of the tyranny 
of Church managers, the disabilities of Nonconformists 
who wished to become pupil teachers, or to attend Training 
Colieges, and the unscrupulous proselytising carried on in 
voluntary schools by the clergy. The best answer to Mr. 
Lloyd George came from Mr. Yoxall,a Radical M.P. and 
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educational expert, who deliberately stated that “those who 
knew most about the question from experience were satisfied 
that the barrier between voluntary and Board schools 
was of the thinnest description and could easily be 
removed.” It remained for Sir John Gorst, in a very 
able though somewhat cynical speech, to dissect Mr. Lloyd 
George’s grievances seriatim. As for the religious grievance, 
he roundly declared that village parents were, as a rule, pro- 
foundly indifferent as to the religious teaching their children 
received, but that they preferred the Church school catechism 
and clerical tyranny to the School Board rate. Sir Henry 
Fowler repudiated Sir John Gorst’s description of the rural 
Nonconformists as a libel, and reiterated the charge that Non- 
conformists were boycotted as pupil teachers. The debate 
was closed by Mr. Balfour, who defined the issue as the 
maintenance or abandonment of the voluntary schools, and 
the Motion was rejected by 204 to 81. 





On Thursday Mr. Goschen introduced the Navy Estimates. 
He proposes to ask for a total sum of £26,594,500, whereas 
last year only £23,778.400 were voted. This makes an 
increase of nearly £3,000,000, or, to be exact, £2,816,100. 
The main increase is in the shipbuilding vote, which shows 
an additional £2,000,000. We are to have two new battle- 
ships, two first-class cruisers, three smaller cruisers, two 
sloops, and two first-class torpedo-boats. The proposed 
increase in the personnel of the Fleet—i.e., sailors and Marines 
—is 4,250. Mr. Goschen’s remarks as to our position in regard 
to the Disarmament Conference were most impressive, and 
were extremely well received. After mentioning that we 
had only increased our armaments in order to keep pace with 
those of foreign Powers, and that there would have been war 
over Fashoda but for the strength of our Fleet, Mr. Goschen 
went on: “I have now to state on behalf of her Majesty’s 
Government that similariy, if the other great naval Powers 
should be prepared to diminish their programmes of ship- 
building, we should be prepared on our side to meet such a 
procedure by modifying ours.” But, be went on, if Europe 
comes to no agreement, “and if the hopes entertained by the 
jzar should not be realised, the programme which I have 
submitted to the House must stand.” The country will be 
glad to find that our Government has taken up so wise 
and so straightforward an attitude on this momentous 
question. 


The second reading of the Service Franchise Bill was 
moved inthe Commons on Wednesday by Sir J. Blundell 
Maple. This Bill, which carries into effect the minority view 
taken by Lord Justice Rigby in the Court of Appeal in the 
“Clutterbuck v. Taylor” case, very properly refuses to dis- 
tinguish, for purposes of service franchise, between apart- 
ments with partitions going up to the ceiling and apartments 
with partitions which did not quite reach the ceiling, and 
consequently re-enfranchises a large number of policemen, 
shop assistants, warders, gardeners, stablemen, and others 
who voted from the time of the passing of the Representation 
of the People Act in 1884 till the decision in the Appeal 
Court ten years later. Sir Charles Dilke moved an amend- 
ment deprecating any addition to the existing complexity of 
the franchise system, and described the measure as a 
“frittering little Bill,’ but met with scant support, Mr. 
Logan, the Radical Member for Harborough division, sup- 
porting the second reading on the ground that it at any rate 
enfranchised somebody, a line of argument which demolished 
the objections of Sir Charles Dilke. After a sensible speech 
from the Solicitor-General the second reading was carried by 
18S to 88, no valid objections having been advanced against a 
meusure which restores the franchise to those who were dis- 
frauchised by a mere technicality. 


At Hull on Wednesday Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
made what we can only describe as an amazing speech. “ Our 
party,” he told his audience, “is not an inert and mechanical 
party; it isa party which moves and thinks, and therefore 
must speak its mind.” He next made a panegyric upon 
Home-rule such as has not been heard from the lips of any 
Liberal leader for tke last three or four years, and asked in 
impassioned terms: ‘‘ Why, gentlemen, how then can we, as long 
as we use the name of Liberal—how can we abandon, as they 
invite us to do, our Irish policy? We will remain true to 





the Irish people as long as the Irish people are true to them. 


selves. Twice we have essayed to embody this policy ina 
statute, and twice we have been foiled.” What was the practical 
conclusion of this outburst? That the Liberal party would 
stick to Home-rule through good report and through evil, 
and that they would have the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill? Not a bit of it. Instead, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman absolutely refused to pledge himself to make 
Home-rule the first and chief charge on the Liberal party. 
“Why, ladies and gentlemen, I repudiate the necessity, 
the expediency, aye, and the possibility, of any such promise. 
Patting aside the question of wise or unwise, I declare it to 
be impossible.” The speech, as a whole, has proved a great 
disappointment to those who thought that Sir Henry was 
really going to lead his party and not merely mark time and 
talk platitudes. 


The most controversial point in the new Local Government 
Bill for London is evidently going to be the clause reuniting 
the scattered fragments of, the old city of Westminster into a 
single} municipality. On Monday the vestrymen who will 
be dispossessed by the amalgamation held a meeting of 
protest, and on Tuesday there was an angry little debate on 
the subject in the London County Council. It looks, in fact, 
very much as if there were going to be an alliance of vestrymen 
and Progressives against the scheme. Our own opinion is 
distinctly in favour of the Westminster proposal. The new, 
or rather the older and greater, Westminster will be less 
a mere city of the rich than the present Vestries of St. 
George’s and St. James’s, and it will enjoy the prestige 
that comes from historical association. We have always 
defended the London County Council for its actions, if not 
for its talk, and would do nothing to destroy it or to 
impair its usefulness, but the talk of Westminster overawing 
the County Council is pure nonsense,—is about as sen- 


| sible, that is, as the talk of the County Council over- 











awing Parliament. The Council will have practically the 
same amount of control, financial and otherwise, over 
Westminster as it has now over the component Vestries, and, 
therefore, the plea of breaking up the County Council does not 
hold. 


Sir W. Richmond in a letter in Monday’s Times announces 
that an influential Society has been formed for the purpose of 
enforcing the provisions of the Public Health Act of 1893 as 
regards black smoke. We may mention for the use of those, 
and we trust they will be many, who may want to join, that 
the secretary is Mr. Owen B. Thomas, 59 Chancery Lane. 
Nothing could be more promising than the names of the 
Committee, and the Society’s program me is practical and con- 
centrated. There is no evil better worth fighting than that 
of black smoke, for it is black smoke which puts a curse on 
our city life, and helps to degrade the population of the 
poorer quarters of London. If the black smoke and grime 
could only be got rid of, London, with its noble tidal river 
and its splendid parks and gardens, might be one of the most 
beautiful cities in the world, and also one of the most habitable. 
As it is, it is hopelessly dark, dirty, and depressing, though 
not actually unhealthy. 


The opening of the Great Central Railway between Sheffield 
and London, which occurred on Thursday, is an event of some 
importance. It is probably the last great railway which will 
enter London from the North, and if Parliament is wise and 
resists amalgamations, the new line will give an impetus to 
beneficial competition. Travelling between the North and 
London is still too dear, not only for the public, but, as we 
think, for the interests of the companies. We are happy to 
perceivefrom the speeches made at theopening that the directors 
perceive this, and are directing special attention to the third 
class, which they are making so comfortable with lavatory 
carriages, dining conveniences, and so on, that, as the 
Italians say, “ only Princes, financiers, and fools ” will travel 
by any other. There should, however, be great positive 
reductions. After all, the railways charge, speaking roughly, 
1s. 3d. per ton per mile for carrying human flesh which does 
its now porterage, and that must be an extravagant rate. It 
is only custom that blinds us to it. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 110}. 
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TOPICS THE DAY. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND RUSSIA IN CHINA. 


i‘ is coming rapidly to this, that Europe as a whole 
must make a serious agreement as to “spheres of 
influence” in China with well-defined boundaries, or the 
effort to prevent a general war will be a failure. We 
regret the necessity deeply, for we can foresee a terrible 
strain upon the resources of Great Britain, already some- 
what overtaxed ; but we can perceive no other way out of 
the impasse. For an impasse there is, though our people 
as yet scarcely perceive it. It is simply impossible for 
the Emperor of Russia, however devoted he may be to 
peace as a theory, to allow any European Power to inter- 
fere in Manchuria, or even to acquire influence there. 
That grand province is the natural outlet of his Asiatic 
dominion, an acquisition without which Siberia is practi- 
cally valueless, the object and pivot of: the policy of the 
present Czar’s reign. He learned its value during his 
travels, and within the last ten years all governing 
Russians, including the financiers, have learned it too. 
Nicholas IL, if driven to the wall, must fight for 
Manchuria or forfeit the respect of his subjects, and 
deepen in his Army, which is the bed-rock of his throne, 
a discontent already excited by his preference for the 
ways of peace over “war with its happy chances.” He 
cannot retreat, and if we declare war on him France will 
be called to his assistance, and all Europe will speedily be 
in flames. On the other hand, the British position is 
extraordinarily difficult. British subjects have acquired 
railway concessions which interfere with Russian 
dominance in Manchuria, the Chinese threaten to modify 
those concessions under Russian pressure, and it is part 
of our policy when dealing with semi-civilised States to 
insist that industrial rights upon which large sums have 
been staked shall not be violently cancelled or subjected 
to unjust modification. We are not very logical, for we 
do not compel even half-civilised States to abstain from 
repudiation, but still we coerce them into respect for more 
— contracts. We distrust the policy, which is used 
ocally as a means of making money, but it is the policy 
avowed by Ministers, and opinion does not permit the 
Governmen: suddenly to alter it. Lord Salisbury must 
therefore press the Government of China to abstain from 
yielding to Russian pressure; if he presses, he must in 
common justice guarantee Pekin against the consequences 
of refusal—to the chuckling delight of the rascally 
Mandarins, who desire above all things to see foreigners 
killing each other on their behalf—and in that guarantee 
lies hidden a collision with Russia, with all its far-reaching 
consequences. The position is intolerable, for we have no 
more business in Manchuria than in Ecuador, and we 
shall be making war solely for commercial gain; but 
nevertheless that is the position, and out of it, we fear, 
there is but one road. We must define carefully the limits 
within which each European Power is to determine what 
it thinks interference and what not, and fight only when 
those limits are crossed or menaced, in which case we 
shall have the support of all interested in maintaining 
the agreement. In practice that means that Russia 
is to be acknowledged as the protector of Northern 
China, Germany of Shantung and a well-defined hinter- 
land, Great Britain of the Yangtse Valley and 
Thibet, Italy of Chekiang, and France of Southern 
China from Indo-China eastward to the Pacific. All 
must agree to certain fiscal rules, and all should 
“delimit” their “spheres” as accurately as if they were 
in actual possession. Then, war about China may be 
avoided for fifty years, and no statesman now dreams of 
forecasting, even in his own mind, what in fifty years will 
be the European situation. Perhaps the value of navies 
will have disappeared, the most terrible battleship being 
at the mercy of a single fulminating shell thrown from a 
minute howitzer on a boat that can do sixty miles an 
hour. 

The policy of “spheres of influence” is, in our judgment, 
as we have said, a policy open to very grave objections; 
but States are bound, like individuals, in chains of circum- 


her trade would still fall mainly to ourselves, as that of 
Indo-China does. That might be wise policy, for we do not 
want to enrich traders at an equal cost to taxpayers, but 
it is prohibited by opinion. The Government which 
adopted it would be overthrown. The British people 
never like abstinence when much is being shared out, and 
our mercantile classes have got it fixed in their heads that 
the future of British commerce—not the present, mind— 
depends upon free and slightly taxed access to the largest 
market in the world. They are wild to supply all China. 
men with shirts. We think that roan supply that 
market whatever happens, but they do not, and the easy 
policy of total abstinence from armed interference is there. 
fore barred. Another alternative policy, that of “the 
open door,” which at one time was received with general 
approval, really means that we are to insist on the five 
Powers all keeping on the same external duties and not 
putting on internal duties, and would, in the end, with 
the madly Protectionist convictions of the Continent, 
involve dangers as serious as those we are now facing, 
The third policy, the Beresford policy, as we may call it, 
is that of keeping an open door by reviving China, and so 
obtaining at Pekin a dominant influence, and is, in our 
judgment, impossible. Corpses never revive. It could 
only be carried out by assuming a direct Protectorate of 
all China, in defiance of all other Powers, forming and 
controlling her Army, and reorganising and keeping re. 
organised her whole civil administration. The dynasty is 
decadent, the Mandarins are corrupt and jealous of 
Europeans, and there is no class virile enough to be safely 
entrusted with the daily work of the Monarchy. We are 
told every day, it is true, of the excellence of the average 
Chinaman, but it is, we fear, an excellence like that of the 
average Turk, who as peasant and private soldier is a 
model of the useful virtues, but the moment he becomes 
an Official, becomes also a brigand and a voluptuary. He 
is, in fact, a most excellent man while he is not tempted. 
To revive such a State without governing it is beyond our 
power, nor, were it not so, have we the right to lend the 
irresistible strength of civilisation to men so cruel 
and so corrupt. The only remaining policy is, as we 
have said, that of “spheres of influence,” which 
would, of course, end in partition, and it is, we fear, 
that, and that alone, which will avert an other- 
wise inevitable war. The quarrel over the Niuchwang 
Railway is only one of a score which will arise, and which 
will be fostered by financiers who want to enjoy the ad- 
vantage of Oriental rates of interest under the protection 
of a British guarantee. The policy of ‘‘spheres of influence” 
is, we repeat, a dangerous policy for this country, for we 
have not the force to govern so many more millions as 
inhabit the Valley of the Yangtse-kiang, but it is less 
dangerous than any other yet suggested, and it promises, 
as they do not, some definite result. By ruling the Yangtse 
Valley we may do some little good to ourselves and to 
humanity. ‘“ Backing up” China as we used to back up 
Turkey promises none. Even if it succeeded in a way 
and for a time, all that we should have gained would be 
that a dying Empire would be buried halt a century after 
the world had declared its continuance above ground to be 
intolerable. To pursue such a policy once, as we have 
already done in Constantinople, was foolish, but to pursue 
it twice when we know its results would be absolutely 
fatuous. If speculators wish to trade or build in Man- 
churia or South China, let them build or trade, but let 
them do it at their own risk, and add that risk to their 
prices. To give guarantees for their adventures outside 
the territory we intend to govern and be responsible for, 
is only to plunder the British taxpayer. 





THE WAY TO FIGHT SACERDOTALISM. 


E have often had occasion of late to bless the fact 

that Lord Salisbury is at the head of public 
affairs. Yet another opportunity was given us by Lord 
Salisbury’s speech in the confessional boxes debate in the 
House of Lords on Friday week. A more useful and 
more far-seeing contribution to the present controversy 
has not been made, and once again the Prime Minister 





stance,—and what is the alternative? We cannot stand 


proved that he is one of the men who really understand, 


quiet and look on while Europe divides China, abstaining | —who see things in their true colours, and not through 


from anything but criticism, and taking our chance that ; a 2ale of prejudice. 


[t is eyident from his speech that 
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Lord Salisbury has personally quite as great a horror of 
the institution of the confessional as we have (he could not 

ssibly have more),—that is, of all confession which is 
systematised, habitual, and obligatory, and not, as it 
should be, essentially spontaneous, occasional, and unen- 
forced. But Lord Salisbury knows that because you 
dislike and distrust an opinion held or a practice carried 
on by other men and desire to get rid of it, it is not 
necessarily prudent, or even useful, to take penal steps 
against the opinion or the practice in question, In 
matters of conscience nothing is easier than to rivet 
erroneous and mischisvous beliefs upon a man’s mind by 
the use of persecution. But all force applied to the con- 
science, however well meant, is necessarily persecution. No 
doubt we generally restrict the word “ persecution” to the 
application of force in cases where we agree with the per- 
secuted, but in reality all constraint of the conscience is 
persecution. Sometimes, of course, persecution is perfectly 
right and necessary—it would be clearly so in the case of 
a sect of pessimists who held it a duty to kill all persons 
over eighty—but that does not make it any the less perse- 
cution or alter its stimulating character. We do not 
doubt that inflicting very heavy penalties on those who 
conscientiously preached euthanasia would greatly spread 
the creed. 

But if we recognise and admit this fact, must we, 
therefore, sit down and submit to the spread of a doctrine 
which we hold to be capable of inflicting injuries so terrible 
on the nation as we do in the case of the confessional,— 
provided only that it is protected by being conscientiously 
entertained? By no means. This is in no sort of sense 
our conclusion, nor was it, we believe, Lord Salisbury’s. 
What we desire to enforce, and what, we believe, he meant 
to suggest, was the fact that legal coercion is not the 
proper weapon with which to fight the confessional. We 
would apply this argument to the whole of the present 
controversy, and say beldly that though you may do 
something, nay, a good deal, in minor matters by an 
improved discipline and by greater care and vigilance on 
the part of the rulers of the Church, you can only in the 
long run overcome spiritual errors by spiritual weapons. 
We dislike extreme sacerdotalism, and look with profound 
misgiving on any Ritualism which appeals too greatly to 
the senses and debilitates the mind by a dependence on 
formal and mechanical devotions. We desire to see both 
these tendencies as far as possible discouraged. At the 
same time, we are convinced that they can only be finally 
overcome by spiritual means and by the substitution of 
higher, or if you will, austerer, ideals. We do not doubt, 
indeed, that a reaction will follow the present movement, 
that its excesses, in fact, will work their own cure, and 
that if only we keep the doors of the Church open, 
a new zeal for reform will purge the Anglican Com- 
munion of the abuses which, along with much that 
has been sound and good, the High Church movement 
has brought in its+train. But while we wait for 
that new Reformation which is bound to come— 
though Englishmen love a well-ordered Church, and 
see no harm, but rather good, in a priesthood which 
regards itself as consecrated to the service of God, they 
will never tolerate for long a materialistic Ritual or a 
sacerdotal caste—is there nothing that we can do te pre- 
serve from “taint of deadliest injury” that priceless 
national heritage,—the Church of England’ “Yes, 
there is, and though it may not sound very heroic, 
or even very practical, it will have more effect than 
those who are heated by the fumes of controversy will 
admit. To begin with, we would maintain at all costs 
the comprehensive character of the English Church, 
and allow the fullest freedom of opinion to al! persons 
who are willing to remain in the Church. It is by 
refusing to narrow and petrify the Church on any side, 
and by keeping the spirit: of liberty alive in the Church, 
that we shall ensure that new Reformation of abuses 
of which we have spoken. We must not kill the Church 
in order to cure a temporary ailment. Next, we would 
endeavour as far as possible to enforce necessary discipline 
in the Church by the means which cause least resistance. 
If we find that the extreme men, though they will not 
obey the law, will obey the Bishops, let us rely on 
the authority of the Bishops, content that the obedi- 
ence is obtained in practice and indifferent to an 
abstract defiance of the law. Then, let us in such simple 





| conscientiously bound to disobey his Diocesan. 





and practical matters as the payment of all costs incurred 
by Bishops in the work of securing discipline, make easier 
the enforcement of order in the Church. The Bishops, again, 
should have every sort of help in their task of controlling 
the clergy and of discouraging extreme practices, and in 
the last resort of forcing clergymen in disputed cases to 
ask for the direction of the Archbishops. Depend 
upon it, if we do not allow the Bishops to be swamped 
by private law costs, and if public opinion backs them up 
steadily and wholly, and not spasmodically and half- 
heartedly, they will be able to accomplish a great deal. 
In a conflict with his Bishop the case of conscience hardly 
arises, for the Ritualist can hardly plead that he is 
Lastly, 
we hold that the greatest possible care should be taken in 
the choosing of Bishops, and that no man should ever be 
raised to the Episcopate who had not shown that he clearly 
understands the meaning of loyalty to the Church, 
and is also a person capable of keeping in order 
those under his authority. If the Bench is kept filled 
with men who not merely passively but actively dis. 
courage lawlessness and disloyalty to the Church, many 
clergymen who now yield to the fashion and practise an 
extreme Ritualism may be warned in time. We donot 
mean to infer that the clergy would yield out of any base 
desire to curry favour with the Bishop, but we do believe 
that if the Bishops resolutely continue to discourage 
Ritualism the tide of fashion will to some extent be 
stemmed. We do not, of course, wish to lay too much 
stress upon the influence of fashion in matters of 
Ritualism, but unquestionably it has a certain influence. 


By all these means the excesses of Ritualism may be 
greatly reduced. Sacerdotalism presents a more difficult 
problem, for it is largely a matter of opinion, and on 
pure opinion, however much it may seem to us as contrary 
to the spirit of the English Church, we would put no con- 
straint,—provided it were not translated into illegal acts. 
The case of the introduction of an institution like the con- 
fessional is, however, different. If the clergyman attempts 
to enforce confession, or refuses the Communion to the 
unconfessed, it must be right to deal with him; for here, 
except in a very subtle and indirect sense, he is not asked 
to coerce his own conscience, but instead, not to compel 
those of others. We come back to the propositions with 
which we began. Though you may mitigate smaller 
inconveniences, stamp out certain material evils, and cut 
off a few excrescences by legal actions, the only really 
successful way of fighting a spiritual battle is by spiritual 
weapons. The extreme views do not flourish as they do 
because of secret societies, or because they are given better 
chances, or because of this or that other reason, but simply 
because, for the time, those who hold them have more zeal, 
more devotion, more real belief in the goodness of their 
cause. Once let a similar spirit revive in the remains 
of the old Evangelical party, or of the old Broad Church 
school, and all the nonsensical talk about conspiracies 
will vanish, What is wanted is a new Pusey, a new 
Keble, and a new Newman, but informed with the spirit 
of the Reformation, not of sacerdotalism and Ritualism. 
Let us look for their coming, and let us prepare the 
ground for them by the abating of admitted abuses; but 
do not let us make their advent impossible by persecuting 
good and zealous, though misguided, men, and endowing 
them with that priceless gift,—the sympathy of all who 
love a sacrifice for the sake of conscience, and hate 
Oppression. 





THE MUSCAT INCIDENT. 


E regard the Muscat incident as a grave one, not so 
much because of the subject in dispute, though 

that is important too, but because of the method in which 
the French Government has treated it. If negotiation 
between the two States is rendered too difficult there will 
be war between them sooner or later, and the French 
Government is rendering negotiation almost impossible. 
It is becoming as slippery as the Tsung-li-Yamen. What 
with the contiguity of some of our Colonies, with the French 
jealousy about Egypt, and with the difficulty of recon- 
ciling Free-trade and Protection, there are half a dozen 
subjects of dispute between Great Britain and France, 
any one of which may at almost any moment become 
serious. The British Government, which looks on peace 
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as its first interest, is honestly desirous to finish with 
these disputes, if it may be done without compromises 
involving the national interest or honour, and the French 
Government professes the same desire. M. Delcassé 
talks of the coming agreement of the two States; 
li. Cambon is willing to discuss large “arrangements ” 
with Lord Salisbury; even the French people, just now 
“all naked feeling and raw life,” seem willing to leave 
details to the diplomatists, who, to do them justice, think 
it their special mission to avert war. And yet for all 
this there are intermittent but dangerous jarrings 
between the two Governments, all traceable to the 
same cause. The negotiations, to be final, require frank- 
ness, aud Paris refuses to be frank. Any necessary 
explanations, promises, or agreements are made readily; 
but no one on this side can be certain whether the ex- 
planations are true, whether the promises will be kept, or 
whether the agreements will be interpreted in the sense 
in which they are drawn. The French say they are ex- 
ploring at Fashoda, and it is found that exploration 
involves a claim to sovereignty on the Nile. They advance 
a request for a “ trade outlet” for Ubanghi on the Nile, and 
are absolutely welcome to it, when there is a sudden 
suspicion that the trade outlet means either a demand for 
a settlement, which would interrupt Egyptian dominion, 
or covers a plan for insisting on the “ internationalisation ” 
of the Nile, which could not be conceded untilafter defeat 
in war. They seek, they say, permission to deposit coal 
for their steamers at Muscat, and it is found that the 
permission inciudes the right to fortify a harbour which 
could only be used as a depét for an attempt to threaten 
India. It is true that when menaced with an actual 
conflict the French retire, but they never admit that 
they have been in the wrong, they never cease push- 
ing their little plans, and they never give the slightest 


security that if they get the chance they will 
not hit us under the fifth rib. At this moment we 
are spending God knows how many extra millions a 


year on the Navy and branches of the Army because 
it is impossible to feel certain that “ pacific,” “ friendly,” 
and ‘‘ preoccupied” France will not spring on a sudden 
at our throats. She may not do it, for the risk is great; 
she may not do it, for she has no leader; she may not do 
it, for the Czar has a horror of a general war; but she 
certainly will not hesitate to do it because of any words, or 
documents, or professions of regard. Words, in particular, 
are looked on as mere counters in the great game. M. 
Deleassé wishes to show that the British are arrogant and 
oppressive, and at once declares that his agent asked only 
for permission to store coals, though it is certain that he 
asked, probably under written instructions, for permission 
to fortify. Or the Foreign Minister wishes to raise in 
the Chamber an impression that he has gained a diplo- 
matic victory, and at once uses words which are intended 
to signify in a courteous way that Lord Salisbury has 
apologised and disavowed his Agent. Lord Salisbury has 
not apologised, though he probably expressed courteous 
regret for a disagreeable necessity, and has affirmed in 
Parliament, through Mr. Brodrick, his entire concurrence 
in his Agent’s action, which, indeed, he himself had 
previously authorised. How is it possible even to keep 
on terms with men who will say such things ? 


Why, it will be asked, if France retreats, does the 
method of her retreat signify so much? Let M. 
Deleassé make any statement he likes provided only 
that he quits Muscat. He is grievously hampered by 
the internal situation, and if he tries to make it a little 
easier for his Government by “ embroidered” narratives, 
why not let him do it? If the French prefer “ patriotic ” 
accounts to true accounts that is their own affair, and the 
rest of mankind will only be deceived for half an hour. 
Unfortunately, the method does signify a great deal. 
Not to mention that the official narratives of British 
action in Egypt are rousing strong popular antipathies in 
France, M. Delcassé’s account of the Muscat negotiations 
if left unchallenged would have undone much that the 
Government has only recently, at great expense and risk, 
successfully accomplished. 'That Government has for the 
last three years been embarrassed by the Continental 
conviction that its representations were only words, that 
it was determined not to fight, and that it might, in fact, 
be treated as a negligeable quantity. It was necessary, if only 
to remove that impression, to face a first-class Power, and 


accordingly in the Fashoda affair France was faced, and 
the impression was removed. It may, however, be ro. 
established, and would be re-established, if Great Britain 
after acting with decision, apologised without reason for 
her action, repudiated her Agents, and permitted yy. 
Delcassé unchallenged to claim a diplomatic Victory, 
Already his story, though believed only for a day, hag 
done mischief,—on the Continent, where every enemy of 
Great Britain has believed it eagerly ; in India, where the 
whole Press began sobbing over Lord Salisbury’s weak. 
ness; and, we greatly fear, in China, where every change 
of attitude in Europe is eagerly watched, and where, if 
France is believed to be a counterpoise to England, Italy, 
at all events, will be snubbed till she is forced to use her 
cannon. Add that such a story weakens the Government 
at home, where the accepted Liberal cue is to accuse Lord 
Salisbury of “not caring” enough to defend his own 
country, and we shali see that diplomatic disregard for 
truth may be, for a time at all events,a most injurious 
weapon. We say nothing of the danger, though that ig 
serious, that the temper of the diplomatists may give way, 
nothing being so irritating as a public misstatement as to 
matters of grave import, and confine ourselves to the 
matter-of-fact argument that French misrepresentation 
makes negotiation with anybody, and especially with 
themselves, increasingly difficult and sterile. It must, 
therefore, so far as that is possible, be prevented or cor. 
rected. We are quite aware that such correction gives 
fresh offence, and is sometimes hard to reconcile with 
useful diplomatic forms, but the risk so arising is less 
than the risk which springs from allowing false history 
to circulate uncontradicted. It is only when the French 
Government sees that it must be more frank in its deal. 
ings and adhere more closely to facts, that we shall be 
able to arrive at the understanding which is still desired 
in this country, though, we admit, with an earnestness 
which is daily becoming less. The English are becoming 
sick of being met as they are met by French statesmen, 
and are growing inclined, for the second time since 1815, 
to say with Lord Tennyson :— 
“ We have a faithful ally, it seems, 
But only the Devil knows what he means.” 





THE PAPACY. 


Tis with great satisfaction that we are able to chronicle 
the recovery of the Pope from a painful illness which 

he bore with that charm and natural sweetness of character 
which belongs to his personality. Though we may deeply 
regret that the present Pope has not been able to free 
himself from certain political influences, and strike out a 
bolder and more esseutially religious course of action for 
the Papacy, none can acknowledge more warmly than we 
do the saintly and devoted personal character of the 
present Pope. But though the world in general wished 
ior and was delighted by the recovery of Leo XIII, his 
illness and the fact that for tour-and-twenty hours his life 
hung in the balance brought home to men’s minds how 
very much must depend upon the next Conclave. We 
firmly believe that few more important events have ever 
taken place in the Roman Church than will be the next 
election to fill the Papal chair. Stripped of all sophistries 
and euphemisms, the issue at stake is this,—Is the next 
Pope to be a political or a religious Pope? On this 
question the Cardinals will in reality have to make up 
their minds, and on their decision it will depend whether 
the Roman Church is to take its true place as a great 
spiritual force in the world, or whether it is still to 
have its actions clogged, its conscience stifled, and 
its true powers diminished by the devotion of its best 
energies to political intrigues and secular and material 
interests ;—whether, to take a concrete case, it is to 
devote its mind as a corporation to insisting that Roman 
Catholicism shall be inspired by the noblest and loftiest 
ideals, or to contriving that those who help the kingdom 
of Italy shall feel the power of the arm of the Church, 
and that those who injure the kingdom shall always be 
sure of Papal help and Papal patronage. Owing to the 
fact that the present Pope has allowed himself to be be- 
leaguered by political influences, the action of the Papacy 
is now guided by non-spiritual motives. Look at the 
result on the spiritual work of the Roman Church on the 





Continent,—we say “ on the Continent” advisedly,'because 
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we admit that the En glish Roman Catholics asa body have 
shown a great deal of spirit ual independence and of spiritual 
sincerity. Let us take, however, the recent action of the 
Roman Church in France. How have the French Roman 
Catholics acted in regard to the great question which is 
now dividing France into two camps,—the camp of those 
who wish, with Colonel Picquart, to do justice at all costs, 
and who do not think that to be a Jew is to be acriminal ; 
and the camp of those who, to put the matter with as 
much moderation as possible, consider that the honour, 
or rather the amour propre, of the Army must be a greater 
matter of national concern than the guilt or innocence of 
a Captain of Artillery, and who hold a Jew to be outside 
the pale of mercy? How should we have expected, how 
should we have liked, the Roman Church to have acted 
in this terrible crisis in French history? Surely the 
function of a Church which makes claims so tremendous 
as the Roman Church should have been to support 
the cause of mercy and of truth, to have been on the 
side of those who place justice and good faith higher even 
than patriotism and national interests. But it will be 
said, How could the Roman Church in France, amid the 
hubbub of evil tongues, tell which was the side of justice 
and truth? Unfortunately, this excuse will not avail. 
We do not expect the Roman Church to be able to decide 
the problem of Dreyfus’s guilt, but she might at least 
have made it her special mission, her most sacred charge, 
to calm men’s passions, to deprecate violent and inflam- 
matory language, to plead for less violence and for a more 
Christian spirit. At any rate she might have demanded, 
and in tones that could not be gainsaid, that a whole race 
should not be attacked indiscriminately, and might have 
preached a crusade against the attempt to condemn 
thousands of men to popular odium merely because they 
are Jews. At a moment when popular prejudice of the 
vilest kind was being directed against the Jews, how noble 
a part it would have been to preach their protection, as 
our Lord himself once preached the protection of the 
hated Samaritans. Instead, the loudest voices that have 
been raised against doing justice to Dreyfus, and in favour 
of persecuting the Jews, have been the voices of pious 
and devoted French Roman Catholics. As we have 
pointed out before, it is from Catholic presses, and from 
libraries under distinct and avowed ecclesiastical patron- 
age, and endowed with episcopal sanction, that have 
issued some of the wickedest and most inflammatory 
examples of the Anti-Dreyfus literature. Instead of 
holding back the people from an attack on the Jews, 
Roman Catholics—and not merely in isolated examples 
—have been hounding them on. It is Roman Catholic 
writers and speakers who have been calling for a 
new St. Bartholomew, and who have been contounding 
Huguenots, Jews, and Dreyfusards in one wild orgie of 
defamation and outrage. To show how far things have 
gone, we may quote from a powerful article contributed 
by Mr. Conybeare to the March number of the National 
Review. He quotes there from a truly astounding book, 
entitled ‘‘Analecta Ecclesiastica, Revue Romaine, 
Théorétique et Pratique de Théologie, Droit, &.” After 
this title follows the motto: “ Ubi Petrus, ibi Ecclesia,” 
and the name of the editor, “Félix Cadeéne, Prélat 
domestique de sa Suainteté.” “M. Cadéne,” says Mr. 
Conybeare, “ who stands so near to the Pope, has twenty- 
one collaborators, who mostly occupy high positions in 
the Latin Church. In the first issue of this publication 
for the year 1895 we find a study of the Spanish 
Inquisition by P. Pius a Langonio, a member of the 
Capuchin order, and assessor, judge, and general secre- 
tary of the holy office of the Inquisition. This writer, 
in the course of his disquisition, takes occasion to 
relate how on February 28th, 1404, in Cordova a priest 
was accused of having merely kept up an outward 
show of Christianity, but of having lived in secret as a 
Jew, observing the Mosaic law. After hearing the record 
of his sins read out, tho Inquisitors, who were armed with 
iull Papal authority, condemned the accused without any 
further hearing as a heretic, and handed him over, after 
a Bishop had duly stript him of his priestly garb, to the 
civilarm. The recreant priest was then led with a rope 
round his neck, seated on an ass, to the gate of the city 
and then burned alive.” This, however, is an old story, and 
cannot, of course, in any sort or kind of way be justly laid 


to the charge of modern Roman Catholicism. It is the 








comment which is important and so deeply to be regretted. 
After narrating this story the “Capuchin general secre- 
tary of the holy office of the Inquisition” continues :— 
“Tt is true that there are a great many children of dark- 
ness who, when they read the above sentences, will rage 
against what they are pleased to call mediaval intolerance 
with fury in their eyes, with snarling jaws and snorting 
nostrils, . . . . .” aud he thereupon proceeds to liken this 
condemned priest in his backsliding to Captain Dreyfus 
in his treason—treason which, he says, “all France can- 
not think of without flaming wrath, and which public 
opinion has branded as a crime to be expiated only with 
death.” Then he exclaims :—“ The beneficent vigilance of 
the holy Inquisition is the true religious peace, and to it 
we owe that fixity of faith which makes the true nobility 
of the Spanish nation.” Next, according to Mr. Cony- 
beare, who is, of course, responsible for the quotations 
and their translation, the Capuchin writer bursts forth into 
a rhapsody over the flames which consumed the unhappy 
victim of the year 1404:—“ Oh, may ye be blessed, ye 
flaming pyres, by which some few, and they all too 
cunning, persons were put out of the way, yet in any case 
hundreds and hundreds of souls rescued from the abyss of 
error and, perhaps, also from eternal damnation. ..... a 
And he concludes with the words: “ How glorious is the 
memory of a Torquemada!” “If my reader,” ends Mr. 
Conybeare, “will turn to the February issue of this 
Review [i.e., the National] he will find on page 793 a 
similar eulogy of the Inquisition, the glory of Spain, from 
the pen of Drumont, and extracted from the Libre Parole 
of July 20th, 1892. Whether Drumont draws his iuspi- 
ration from the publication of the Pope’s Domestic Prelate, 
or the Prelate from Drumont, I leave it to my reader to 
decide.” 


But possibly it will be said it is not fair to judge men 
by anything which they write in regard to Dreyfus. But 
even if that plea is to be accepted—which we cannot 
admit—what is to be said of the extracts which Mr. Cony- 
beare gives from a French school-book used in French 
Roman Catholic schools? The work in question is,— 
Fleurs de l Histoire, by Théophile Valentin, and issued by 
Edouard Trivat, 15 Rue des Tanneurs, Toulouse. “ The 
title-page informs us,” we quote from Mr. Conybeare, 
“that it is written a@ l’usage de la Jeunesse, and it is 
published under the approbation of the following French 
ecclesiastics: Son Eminence le Cardinal Desprez, Arch- 
bishop of Toulouse ; The Abbé Tages, Vicar-General at 
the Archbishopric of Paris; Monsignor Coste, Bishop of 
Mende; M. G. Pélagot, Vicar-General in the Bishopric of 
Puy ; M. l’Abbeé Touzery, Vicar-General and director of the 
journal L’ Education Catholique (who signs for the Bishop 
of Rodez et de Vabres); M. Abbé Courchinoux, lauréat 
of several academies (who signs for Mgr, the Bp. of 
St. Flour); M. Abbé Figuiére, honorary canon and 
professor of rhetoric in the Petit-Séminaire of Mende. On 
page 118 of this book, so loaded with high episcopal 
sanction and constantly given as a prize in Catholic schools 
errr we tind the following note added: ‘ Le fond du 
caractére des Juifs, c’est d’étre traitres, fourbes et men- 
teurs,’ and we are referred to p. 122 for further informa. 
tion about the Jews. On p. 122, accordingly, we read the 
following :— 


‘ Note upon the Jows.—The Jews are a cursed race, since they 
sold our Saviour and disowned his blessings. By their religion 
and their politics they tend to enslave and ruin all nations, and 
in particular the French, on whom they have alighted like 
vultures on a rich quarry. They are dangerous and insatiable 
parasites that lay hands on everything—soil, money, commerce, 
industry, administration. All means come handy to them in 
order to divert into their own pockets the sources of wealth— 
treason, crime, fraud, theft, assassination. ..... The wealth of 
France is estimated at 150 milliards, and the Jews alone own more 
than eighty milliards of it. And yet they came to us without a 
farthing Not being numerous enough to do what they want by 
themselves in the light of day, they organise themselves in the 
dark, and hatch their perfidious plots against religious as well as 
civil society—against everything which stands for order, morality, 
and justice. Freemasonry is in their hands a docile instrument, 
and by means of it they to-day govern the world. If the peoples 
do not take care they will perish through the Jews. For the 
edification of our readers we refer them to the following works of 
M. Drumont: La France Juive, La fin d’un Monde, and La Derniére 
Bataille.’ ” 


“With what truth,” adds Mr. Conybeare, “in presence of 
such facts, can it be said that the representatives of the 
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_ French Church have held aloof from Anti-Semitism?” 

hat, we may ask, is one to say about the state of the 
Roman Church in France when such things appear in books 
published with episcopal sanction? Imagine the temper 
of mind of those who refer the readers of a school-book to 
the works of M. Drumont “ for edification!” 


But, it may be said, what has all this to do with the 
Papacy and the need to choose at the next Conclave a 
religious instead of a political Pope? Our answer is, 
that if the Vatican’s prime care was its spiritual 
functions, and not the pressing of its claim to temporal 
authority, it would have in a great measure pre- 
vented the Roman Church in France, or at any rate 
a large number of important members of the Roman 
Church in France, from playing the part they have 
oe The Vatican, unprejudiced and undistracted 

y the desire for temporal power, must have realised 
the deep injury to the interests of true religion that 
is being caused by the drift of Catholic opinion in 
France. The Pope might have lost a momentary popu- 
larity by discouraging the action of the faithful in France 
in regard to Dreyfus and Anti-Semitism; but how 
tremendous would have been the gain of the Church if, 
when the madness had passed over, as pass over it will, 
priests had been able to say: ‘ At any rate, our voice during 
that terrible time was always raised in the interests of 
truth and of justice.’ But there is another and more 
deeply to be regretted reason than its mere distraction with 
other things why the Vatican has not discouraged the Anti- 
Dreyfus and Anti-Semitic movements. The Vatican has 
been most anxious to obtain the favour of the French 
Government, the French Army, and of French public opinion 
generally, in order to deal a blow against the arch-enemy, 
the kingdom of Italy. Hence, the Roman Catholics of 
France have consciously not only forborne to speak 
up for Dreyfus or Picquart, or to decry the persecu- 
tion of the Jews, but have actually encouraged those 
movements,—the object being to show what good and 
patriotic citizens they are. M. Drumont, M. Roche- 
fort, and the chiefs of the Army have made a denial 
of justice to Dreyfus and hatred of the Jews the 
test of patriotism, and many French Roman Catholics, 
anxious to support the Vatican policy of an alliance 
with France against Italy, have sought to show their 
good citizenship and love of country by such writing 
and action as we have already described. Thus a political 
Vatican has incurred just censure in acts both of 
omission and of commission. Its chiefs have not only 
failed to reprove and to prevent their own people attack- 
ing Dreyfus, but they have actually, though no doubt un- 
consciously, encouraged them to prove the good feeling 
of the Vatican and of all Catholics towards France by 
taking sides against Dreyfus and the Jews. But we do 
not desire to labour the point further. We only wish 
to point out the deep need for a spiritual Pope, 
and for choosing, when the time for choice comes, a man 
who will insist on thinking of the spiritual, and not of 
the political, functions of the Papacy. If the Papacy 
takes the wrong turn, and the political influences triumph, 
the Roman Church will lose ground which she can ill 
afford to lose, and make it more than ever likely that 
it is not she who is to be the Church of thefuture. Inone 
sense we should, perhaps, not feel greatly concerned at 
this, for in our belief the Church of the future is an 
Anglican Church widened and spiritualised, and exercising 
a commanding religious influence over the English- 
speaking races. Still, the importance of maintaining all 
spiritual influences at the present time in full vigour is so 
vast and so tremendous, that no Christian, and, indeed, no 
man who is an anti-materialist, can feel anything but a 
strong desire that the Roman Church should fulfil, and 
not neglect, her spiritual functions. 





HIGH WAGES. 


Stee is a prejadice—or shall we call it a feeling ?— 
among the wealthy and well-to-do classes of this 
country which has survived their conversion to humani- 
tarian ideas, and which often undoes or impairs the good 
which that conversion would otherwise effect. They have 


work. <A section of them—it is only as yet a section 
will give with great liberality to any charity brought 
before them. Another section bears with tolerant good 
humour any rise in prices, for instance the rise, which-in 
the writer’s lifetime has been enormous, in the price of 
houses, or of the non-essentials of diet, fish, poultry, butter 
milk, and fruit. And they all bear increased’ taxation 
with an equanimity which exercises a marked influence on 
politics, which creates a kind of horror in great economists 
like Lord Farrer, and which, we confess, inspires students 
of history like ourselves with a mild kind of dismay. 
What shall we all do when the lean years come, as come 
they inevitably must? But these same classes, who as a 
whole are liberal, and in the main are decidedly bene. 
volent, still retain, partly it may be from tradition, 9 
distinct grudge against a positive rise in wages. They 
think themselves ruined if cooks and servant-maids, who 
are becoming comparatively a highly skilled class of 
working people, and whose work is never done, ask for a 
rise of five pounds a year,—two shillings a week. Theygrow 
sarcastic, and even ill-tempered, if on rare occasions wages 
rise in a class like the colliers to three or four pounds a week, 
and tell grotesque stories of the extravagance which such 
a rise produces,—the extravagance being sometimes real, 
sometimes only a form of investment against a rainy day 
adopted because, among the poor, poor relations press 
very hard. Gold in the stocking melts,—good furniture 
does not. They decide in their minds against Trade 
Union demands for money off-hand, and with little 
inquiry into the facts, and they actively resist the claims 
of the unskilled and unorganised labourers, who really in 
a large variety of cases do not receive sufficient to 
maintain a civilised life. Where women are the pay- 
masters the feeling is even stronger, because women have 
been trained for a thousand years to regard themselves as 
trustees ; but it exists in both sexes, and everywhere, and 
is showing itself just now, as every active philanthropist 
and Trade-Union secretary knows, in the almost cruel 
form of a positive refusal to employ the middle-aged when 
vacancies occur. It is a positive fact, though half our 
readers will receive the statement with a sneer of 
incredulity, that a considerable number of really skilled 
and industrious workmen are finding wigs and rouge, and 
erroneous statements about age, essential to their 
popularity with employers. We quite admit that appre- 
hension about wages is in many cases justitied. The margin 
of profit isin some businesses very narrow, the convenience 
derived from the number of the employed is often greater 
than the advantage obtainable from their extra skill or in- 
dustry—this is markedly the case in agriculture—and the 
fresh demands being pressed by ignorant men who cannot 
believe that there is a market rate stronger than either 
employer or employed, are often very irritating. But still 
the feeling of which we have spoken does operate to 
make “arrangements” difficult, and prevents the com- 
munity from seeing that the advance in civilisation, the 
humanitarian progress which they all wish for, de- 
pends in a high degree upon a permanent improvement 
in the quantity of silver paid to a household week by 
week. 


Take the whole question, which before all is done will 
be so pressing and severe, of the housing of the poor. A 
proportion of the workers in this country—we think on 
good evidence that it is about a third, though it runs 
higher in particular districts—are not properly housed. 
That is to say, they are either housed on the Asiatic 
principle of one room to one family, which does not suit 
either our moral ideas, or our European costumes, or our 
sanitary convictions; or they are housed in tenements, 
so badly built as to cripple their energies, and drive 
them into drinking; or they have to pay so much rent 
that the amount left for all other purposes is insufficient. 
Every ten years or so the evil, which 1s perhaps the one 
which at present in Britain impairs most human 
happiness, attracts attention; reams are published 
of heart-breaking descriptions; and proposals of the 
most far-reaching character are discussed, often with a 
kind of ferocity of approval or dissent. The communists 
want houses provided out of taxes, the philanthropists 
want them built without profit, the inventive people want 
vertical streets, or suburban settlements, or a new material; 
but as the last seldom succeed in their experiments, and 
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done, and the community, vexed and disconcerted, sinks 
back into an angry apathy on the subject. There is not 
q word in to-day’s newspapers which was not published 
fifty years ago. The truth all the while is that there is 
put one cure possible, and that is a rise in wages. The 
worker does not want to be crowded up, or to be made 
sick by bad smells, or to defy all the principles of civilisa- 
tion, but if rent is 5s. per room, and he has only 17s. 6d. 
on the average of the whole year, how can he avoid these 
evils? He can settle, if you give him the means, what 
is the kind of dwelling he requires, what is the best place 
for it, whether the city or the suburbs, and what he really 
wants most, whether it is many rooms ur large rooms, a 
kitchen or a dormitory, much better than the upper class 
can settle for him. On points, no doubt, he is still un- 
civilised, but so, be it said with all respect, were his 
superiors at the beginning of the century, and the taste 
for comfort and decency will grow with him, as it grew 
with them, out of increasing prosperity. So, again, with 
women’s labour and children’s labour. Nota fifth per cent. 
of married men in England wish their wives to work out 
of doors, or for more than four hours a day indoors, and a 
large majority are entirely with Sir Robert Reid in wishing 
that their children should not labour till they are thirteen ; 
but if the weekly silver will not provide rent and food, what 
are they to do? They must give up comfort at home 
and the future of their children to obtain the means 
of existence. Or, again, take the question of thrift. 
The whole middle class preaches thrift to the poor with a 
pertinacity which, considering its own extravagance when 
comfort is in question, is perfectly amazing, and the 
teaching is good; but if there is not enough for subsis- 
tence how is it to be followed? One section of the un- 
skilled workmen have frequently nothing, not even pence, 
which they can save. Another, and larger class, could 
save the shilling a weck they allow themselves for “beer and 
baccy,” but what sort of existence is it that we are con- 
demning them to? Who of the cultivated works willingly 
for bare life? Anda third section, of which the writer 
constantly hears most painful stories, does save shilling 
by shilling till the shillings become a few pounds, and 
then—then an attack of illness, or a quarrel with an 
employer, or some sudden demand on behalf of mother or 
son sweeps it all away. The root of thrift with the 
poorer workmen must be an increase of wages, and 
until that can be gained we have little hope even in 
that universal adoption of deferred annuities which 
would be a panacea for so many of our heaviest social 
troubles. 


How then can wages be increased? Our own belief 
is that the ability to increase them will come with 
the increase of power derived from better machinery, more 
education, and the rapid increase of organising power pro- 
duced by capital falling year by year into the hands of more 
competent men; but that is not our subject for to-day. 
What we want to press upon our readers is a change 
of feeling,—that instead of disliking the rises in wages 
which occur at intervals, they should heartily welcome 
them, that they should grant the rise where they can 
themselves, and that they should draw a broad distinction 
in their minds between labour struggles for more pay, and 
labour struggles for the relaxation of discipline. The 
request for 2s. a week extra demands their sympathy 
when the request for permission to dismiss the foreman 
who is not of the Union does not. They may depend 
upon it that the quickest road, and the most satisfactory 
road, to the humanitarian ends they seek, is to regard £1 
a week in towns as the minimum rate consistent with 
European civilisation, and with that exemption of women 
and children from hard labour which in their own class they 
have so completely secured. And by £1 a week we mean 
20s. in silver, and not in privileges. No privilege, except, 
indeed, food and lodging, really helps on the humanitarian 
cause, for no privilege can be saved, and the shillings 
can. 





- SECRET COMMISSIONS. 


HE London Chamber of Commerce have done a very 
useful service, alike to traders and to the com- 
munity, by publishing the Report of their Special 
Committee on Secret Commissions. That they were 
largely given and taken was well known, but the evidence 








here brought together shows that the evil is even greater 
and more universal than had been supposed. Secret 
commissions, we read, “are prevalent in almost all trades 
and professions,” and they tend to become more prevalent. 
This last fact is natural enough. When people see that 
money is to be made by simply doing what their neigh- 
bours do, they are not likely to remain singular to. their 
own hurt. The Committee draw a distinction, indeed, 
between bribes given because the donor wants the assist- 
ance of the donee, and bribes given in response to a 
demand of the donee. They think that in the former 
case “the bribe is often given unwillingly, and with a 
pang of conscience.” That it is given unwillibgly is no 
doubt true in all cases, but we can easily imagine that the 
pang of conscience is greater when the bribe is offered 
than when it is given under pressure. From the point of 
view of morality, however, it is highly inexpedient to 
recognise any difference between the two. To offer a 
bribe may, as regards the individual conscience, be worse 
than to give one when asked, but the community suffers 
as much from one act as from the other. 


It was not to be expected that evidence given con- 
fidentially, and subjected to nothing in the nature of cross- 
examination, should be in all respects satisfactory. To 
take an example or two, such general statements as— 
“Tt is an open secret that hospital doctors receive com- 
missions from makers of surgical instruments”; that 
“all, or nearly all, nurserymen and seedsmen’’—this is 
given on the authority of “a country gentleman ”—“ pay 
secret commissions to gardeners” ; that, in the opinion of 
“a member of the Committee,’ “the oil trade has a 
very bad name and deserves it,”—are obviously of the 
loosest possible kind. The Report would have been even 
more valuable than it is if the Committee had confined 
themselves to the evidence of witnesses speaking of 
matters lying within their personal knowledge. But when 
every allowance has been made on this score, enough 
remains to bear out all the conclusions at which the Com- 
mittee have arrived. Dyers, or rather their managers and 
buyers, are bribed by drysalters. “ Dyes which are worse 
than useless are palmed off upon the manufacturer,” who 
suffers in reputation by his agent’s greed. A country 
brewer told the Committee that his firm found their 
brewer, fully trusted and well paid, “had been receiving 
commissions from nearly every firm from whom they 
purchased goods, the total amounting to no less 
than £635 in the year previous to his detection.” This 
man had for many years been supposed to be doing 
his best to ensure that his employers were well 
served and got the best goods for their money, whereas 
all the time he had been bribed to give his orders, not 
to the men who supplied the best goods, but to those 
who paid the highest commissions. Here, then, we have 
traders bearing no worse characters than their fellows 
combining to the extent of £635 a vear to defraud the 
firm to which they supplied goods. Often it is hardly a 
matter of choice whether traders shall join in this con- 
spiracy or keep outside it. They are at the mercy, more 
or less, of the fraudulent agent, who not only will not 
buy of them if they are honest, but warns his brother- 
managers not to have any dealings with the skinflint 
who declines to pay the usual commission. The bribe is 
sometimes a payment in money or in kind. Sometimes, 
and these are the worst cases, it is a commission on the 
business done. Sometimes it takes the form of a loan 
which places the borrower at the mercy of the lender. 
The secrecy with which these transactions were invested 
made it difficult to put any check on them in the first 
instance, and as the evil grew it ceased to be regarded as 
an evil. The very name by which they are called is a 
testimony to this. ‘‘Commissions” may stand for per- 
fectly legitimate payments for open services. Unfortu- 
nately, the term has been extended to every variety of 
secret service. It is just this secrecy that makes 
them objectionable. If the brewer already mentioned 
had told his employers, ‘My income is so much paid by 
you and so much paid by the firms from whom you buy 
your goods,’ the whole motive of the transaction would 
have been gone. The traders who supplied him between 
them with £635 a year would have known that his em- 
ployers would not take his judgment on the merits of 
the goods sent in, and they would have had no reason 
for going on bribing him. If any one who gives or 
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takes secret commissions is inclined to justify him- 
self by the universality of the practice, he may 
at once test the genuineness of his defence. He has 
only to mention it to his employers. If they raise 
no objection his conscience need not trouble him any 
further. 


The Committee go on to inquire what measures can be 
taken to put an end to the evil. They suggest that em- 
ployers should exercise greater watchfulness over the 
action of their servants, that they should trust them less 
unreservedly, that they should examine from time to time 
the quality of the goods they buy. It is plain that if this 
were done on a large scale the results of bribery would 
become far more precarious than they are now. It would 
hardly answer the purpose of a trader to pay commissions 
to an agent whose recommendation might be set aside at 
any moment. The difficulty of doing this lies in the 
ignorance of employers. They cannot supersede the 
purchases of their agents because they are unable to 
criticise them. Recent business changes have given this 
difficulty proportionately greater extension. The founder 
of a business probably knows all about it. He has been 
his own manager in early days, and at a pinch he could be 
his own manager again. The next generation has no 
knowledge of details, and the partners have no choice but 
to trust their manager. Still more is this the case when 
the concern has been converted into a joint stock com- 
pany. The shareholders know nothing about the business 
beyond the figure at which their shares are quoted. The 
directors are commonly chosen on grounds with which 
trade qualifications have little or nothing to do. Here 
again, therefore, the responsibility is more and more 
thrown on the managers, and they in their turn are 
more and more left to exercise that responsibility 
without effective supervision. Nor do we attach 
much importance to the other suggestions of the Com- 
niittee, with the exception of that relating to salaries. 
Where these are obviously inadequate, employers have 
only themselves to thank if their subordinates take 
bribes. 


Is any more hope to be built upon legislation? In 
the long run we think that there is. In the first place, 
there are many on whom legal prohibitions have an 
educating influence. Consciously or unconsciously, they 
divide the Ten Commandments into two new tables of 
their own arranging. Those which are invested with 
legal sanction fall under one head; those which have 
only a moral sanction fall under the other. Theft is 
an offence forbidden by statute; consequently, for 
theft they have a very proper distaste. The law has not 
included the giving or receiving of secret commissions 
among acts of theft; consequently their moral sense is 
only mildly offended by the practice. The measure 
suggested by the Committee would put an end to this 
mischievous distinction. It would “render criminal the 
payment, the receipt, the offering, and the solicitation of 
any corrupt payment,” and “ the giving of any invoice or 
other document” which may enable the recipient to con- 
ceal such payment from his principal. These are very 
proper enactments, but we should like to supplement them 
by a provision that the proceedings should be taken 
in a Police-court, and the penalty be no greater than such 
as a police Magistrate can inflict. We say this out of no 
tenderness for the offender. But the law often over- 
reaches itself by aiming at too great severity, and this is 
eminently a case in which this danger is to be feared. 
Secret commissions have become so universal that those 
who are first prosecuted under the proposed Act will have 
a large share of the sympathy and commiseration of their 
fellows. The infliction of severe penalties would greatly 
stimulate this sympathy, and so increase the chance of 
escaping detection. Besides this the uncertainty of the 
result would be indefinitely greater. A jury which con- 
tained a majority of tradesmen who had given bribes, and 
one which contained a majority of tradesmen who had 
taken bribes, might view the case with very different 
feelings. If, on the other hand, the taker or giver of 


secret commissions is treated like any other vulgar mis- 
demeanant, and sent to gaol for three months, the offence 
will be seen in its proper light, and an equally good 
result obtained with more certainty and at very much less 
cost. 








Sees 


PROVIDENCE AND CATASTROPHES, 
HE terrible explosion at Toulon raises once more the old, 
old question, Why does God permit such events to 
happen? It is not likely that the modern man by searching 
will find out God any more than those Eastern men whose 
speculations recorded in the Book of Job have expressed the 
thoughts and yearnings of countless generations of mankind, 
We can only restate the eternal problem, and suggest con. 
clusions which have been suggested before, but which are 
always capable of restatement. Here are scores of innocent 
people killed and injured (some of the latter for life) by an 
unforeseen and sudden catastrophe, due either to “ accident” 
or, as is whispered, to some diabolical act of treachery. How 
can it be justified? If society puts to death the man who 
causes acts like this, must we not impeach the Providence 
which permits the act and sustains the arm of the miscreant 
who effects it? The question is still asked by men whose 
faith in a divine and beneficent order is shocked by the 
occurrence of a tragedy which overtakes innocent victims, 
and who ask in the desolation of their souls, Can God he 
just ? 

The first answer which occurs to the mind when this 
problem is raised is whether the negation of a divine Provi- 
dence is of any help. If the tragedy was all without purpose, 
if it was merely due to molecular action uncontrolled by any 
supreme spiritual power, are we any farther? Does the 
agnostic gain anything on that hypothesis? Obviously he 
does not, for he admits that matter is triumphant, and that 
the noblest aspirations of the noblest human soul may be 
cancelled by a mere physical act. The idealist (we use the 
term to cover all believers in a divine order) holds the faith 
that not a sparrow falls to the ground without the divine will, 
that ‘‘ nothing walks with aimless feet,” that death is not the 
final fact in life, but only an inevitable means of transforma- 
tion to a higher plane of life. Faith can meet the catastrophes 
of life with a firm hope that the merely subjective impres- 
sions which a finite being entertains of these catastrophes is 
not, and cannot be, identified with the objective facts 
as seen by an infinite intelligence. Thus the sceptic 
really gains nothing by his scepticism; the actual fact is to 
him just as terrible as to the believer, while the latter finds a 
hidden elne to the mystery which is sealed to the former. 
That a mere sudden chemical combination, itself without 
thought and controlled by no thought, irresponsible, regnant, 
a final fact in Nature, should exercise the power of absolutely 
destroying that wonderful piece of work called a man, of 
cancelling his will, intellect, soul in a moment, and of wiping 
his personality out of the universe, is a thought so horrible, 
so unbearable, that if it were really believed by the bulk ot 
the human race, madness on a gigantic scale would inevitably 
follow. We are kept sane by a reasonable faith that all we 
see, as Wordsworth says, is ‘full of blessings.” 


But, in the next place, it is worth noting that it is only the 
unusual tragedies of the world that call forth expressions of 
doubt or positive unbelief. “Every moment dies a man,” 
and yet this constant passage of souls into the unknown 
produces no impression. It is only when wholesale death 
within a given area takes place, that men’s minds are swayed 
by unbelief. The earthquake at Lisbon, we know, seriously 
affected the religious thought of Europe; though, we must 
recollect, it affected Europe at a time when faith was at a 
low ebb. But why should such an event affect the minds of 
men who profess, above all things, to be governed by reason ? 
These men know how the crust of the earth is composed, 
they know of the volcanic formations, they know that if you 
build on these, you must be prepared to take the consequences. 
They do not expect that letters of warning shall be traced by 
divine power on the sky; the uniformity of Nature is the 
very fundamental article of their creed. So much for the 
naturalness of the catastrophe. But there is the subjective 
human side. Well, every one at Lisbon, every one at Toulon, 
had to die at some time; why not in one way as soon as in 
another? Is it worse to die suddenly than to die after 
months and years of protracted suffering? Is not the most 
painless death, so far as we can guess, the instantaneous death 
by a stroke of lightning? The victims at Toulon felt one 
tremendous shock and all was over. But the victim of con- 
sumption in some dark city slum suffers a daily death, as it 
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were; the patient in a cancer hospital can tell of a lingering 
agony which the thousands engulfed at Lisbon or in Ischia 
never knew. We need not for the moment, to use the words 
of Herodotus, carry up our story into the unseen world. 
Taking the facts as given here, we can only say that it isa 
vulgar illusion which strains at the Toulon explosion as being 
inconsistent with divine Providence, and yet swallows without 
difficulty the single, common, every-day tragedies of human 
life. 

But are there not, then, tragedies in life? it may be asked. 
Undoubtedly there are, but the tragedy is a thing of the soul, 
not of the body. Agamemnon, Hamlet, Othello are not 
subjects of tragedy because of any misfortune which has 
happened to their bodies or to their material goods; when we 
think of them we never think of these things, which in the long 
procession of the ages are matters of absolute indifference, 
it is in the maimed or impotent soul, in the degraded 
character, that tragedy consists. Think of Shakespeare 
making the ground of tragedy the fact that the hero had 
broken his leg cr lost a fortune! No, the souls in hell are 
there because, as Dante said of Epicurus, they have lost 
spiritual good. There, end there alone, is the groundwork of 
life’s tragedies. What, then, it will be asked, are we to 
express no regret, no grief for these oceurrences which shock 
the world? Now, we do not say that, for grief is natural to 
man, and it purges his nature and sweetens his character, so 
long as it does not degenerate into futile, hopeless melancholy. 
We are but men, and we needs must grieve with our fellow- 
men, either when sitting by the bed of suffering or hearing 
of the harrowing incidents iv which scores of human beings 
are involved in what we cannot help, from our point of 
view, in regarding as a dire catastrophe. But we must 
always remember that grief is a pure expression of 
our point of view, which is limited, partial, tinite. We 
know but a tiny segment of a vast circle. Within 
our little creek, to use Cariyle’s simile, we have the minnow’s 
right to say what we find there. But beyond that creek is 
the river, and beyond that the infinite sea; shall we, in our 
self-important littleness, dare to say what boundless possi- 
bilities are there? Who knows that the human soul called 
hurriedly from this little earth may not be needed in “the 
sounding-house vast of being” P What beneficent fate may 
not have been in store for those on whom the Tower of 
Siloam fell? In an infinite universe there are infinite possi- 
bilities. Let us recall to our minds the meaning and methods 
of the ever-renewed process of creation as the best suge 
of science and religion reveal them to us. From a merely 
subjective point of view, Nature seems “red in tooth and 
claw”; but Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, writing as a man of 
science, tells us that, given sentient life, he cannot conceive 
of a universe capable of yielding a greater sum of en- 
joyment to every living being. We shudder to see the 
hawk swooping on the pigeon, or the snake holding 
the bird by its deadly fascination; but, as a matter of 
fact, we have every reason to believe that the victim in 
cither case dies without pain. Once admit a world like ours 
to be gradually evolved, once admit the fact of sentient life 
climbing to higher and yet higher grades until it forms a 
vehicle for the expression of mind, and we see that facts are 
necessitated which, from our subjective standpoint, seem 
terrible. Bnt even then one of these facts is no more 
terrible than. another, and the death of a tiny child is as 
tragic as the death of a thousand people,—no more and no 
less, Brt if we hold that the world is not a final fact at any 
moment, that it has a purpose, that that purpose is being 
constantly worked out, but that the ultimate issues are 
revealed within the unseen, that the death of the body is 
not that of the soul, and that all which happens was 
included in the divine plan,—if we have faith to look at the 
universe in this way, and to see that it is not to he measured 
by our little snbjective plummet, we shall not despair at the 
many seeming ills of human life. 


gcestions 





THE GLARE OF PUBLICITY. 
T must be a singular experience, even for a man of Mr. 
Redyard Kipling’s exceedingly varied career, to wake 
up from a severe iliness and find that two great peoples have 
been interested in his fate, that he has been the subject of 
showers of telegrams, that an Emperor bas grieved for him in 


words which have the weight of a political manifesto, that 
scores of thousands who never heard of him before have 
studied his works with attention, and that his value to his 
publishers has increased by hundreds, perhaps even thou- 
sands, a year. It is a kind of experience, however, which has 
happened once or twice before—e.g., the burst of attention 
which followed M. Zola’s defiance of the French Staff—and 
which, as time rolls on, will probably be often repeated. 
What with their sharpened intelligence, with the excessive 
rapidity of intercommunication, with the competition of the 
journals, and with the instinctive love for gossip, the peoples 
which speak English are learning to watch all those who are 
in any way distinguished with the eager curiosity formerly 
reserved for the most startling and important events. They 
study their writings and their deeds, they inquire into the 
detaiis of their daily lives, they, so to speak, make such inti- 
mate friends of them as to grow interested even in their 
relatives and their careers. That this is the fact will not 
be denied, for journalists and the compilers of bulletins 
acquire an almost instinctive discernment as to what the 
community desires to know, end it is difficult to avoid 
a speculation as to the result of such a new growth of opinion 
in its bearing both upon those who are its objects and 
those who are so eager to form and to express it. As 
regards the latter, we have not much doubt, though it is 
necessary to make some reserves. ‘They will usually benefit, 
must benefit, on the whole, by the immense enlargement of 
their interests. They study personages who are not altogether 
like themselves, and lose thereby some of their limitations 
and insularity. Both Englishmen and Americans are much 
too apt to believe that all men are alike, want the same 
things, and fear the same occurrences; that they are, in fact, 
if good, like Anglo-Saxon ministers of religion, and if bad, 
like Anglo-Saxon reprobates; and any study which, like this, 
shakes them out of this assumption must be good for their 
imaginations. Every human being is a separate entity, 
and an accurate appreciation of any one has the effect 
of a new branch of knowledge; it at all events expands the 
mental horizon. Moreover, those who are thus interested 
must be inclined to study things written by the persons who 
have roused that interest, and the cages are rare in which the 
study is not instructive. With Mr. Rudyard Kipling it is 
more than instructive, the man not living who would not be 
the wiser for his poems or his “ Jungle Book”; while even in 
a case like that of M. Zola men learn, at all events, how 
wide may be the difference between the work and the per- 
sonality from which it proceeds. M. Zola is, we think, 
impossible among men who speak English, and the recognition 
of that fact, of the possible coexistence in one mind of a 
spirit of antique heroism and self-sacrifice and a love of dirty 
detail, enlarges the perception of the almost infinite variety 
of human character. We dislike exceedingly the method in 
which the new knowledge is conveyed, which has the imper- 
fections of everything that is incomplete, but still in the 
balance which has always to be struck in a complex and 
puzzling world, the weight appears to us to incline rather to 
the good side. 


We have much more doubt of the effect of the new process 
upon its objects. Can glare develop sight ? Men exposed to 
such an ordeal as Mr. Rudyard Kipling, when he wakes to his 
full consciousness of all that transpired during his illness, 
will have to pass through, must have some grand source of 
strength within themselves to escape altogether unharmed. 
Not to mention the temptation towards megalomania, that 
natural disease of Kings, heroes, and authors who are suc- 
cessful, the pressure of an opinion so heavy as that of a whole 
world must be dangerous to originality, must tempt its 
subject to repeat himself and make his defects more prominent, 
must, toemploy a terminology better fitted for other subjects, 
even if it stimulates his brain, tend to impoverish his soul. 
It is from within, not from without, that a man of genius 
draws his inspiration, and the effect of international praise 
and sympathy in unstinted measure must be to increase the 
readiness to listen to the voices without, and the reluctance 
to rely exclusively upon the impulses from within. The 
solitariness as well as the solitude of the soul must be 
impaired. No man ever produced fine work of any 
kind who was never alone, and however can a& man 
‘be alone with the murmur of an infinite multitude 
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all addressed to himself for ever reverberating in 
the ear? No doubt there are men who can be alone in any 
crowd, whose thoughts instinctively turn inwards, and who 
hardly see any but the internal light; but the roar of a multi- 
tude is like the roar of the sea, and has its compelling power 
upon the mind. It is possible to escape it, but it is through 
an exertion of the will in which much energy is dissipated, or 
by an inattention which shows of itself that some of the 
faculties have for the moment lost their force. It is hard to 
conceive even of a born orator like, say, John Bright think- 
ing his deepest thoughts while the House of Commons is 
cheering him, and that is the position of a man who becomes 
the centre of the sort of whirlwind of attention to which Mr. 
Kipling has been exposed. Such attention, if hostile, would 
kill, and we cannot believe that even though friendly it can 
remain without an impact more or less injurious. Perhaps 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, who has with success distinctly grown 
more humble, more refined, more pitiful towards humanity, 
and who instinctively avoids the worshipping of society, 
will escape better than almost any man, but that he 
should escape altogether is hardly to be hoped. At least 
the eyes must be very strong which do not suffer from so 
sudden and so tremendous a glare. There is, of course, no 
remedy, at least fora Kuropean. An Asiatic might “let the 
legions thunder past,” and plunge once more in his own mind, 
but that gift—for it isa gift, though Asia in using it has 
rather benefited Europe than herself—is not often given to 
one of the audacious sons of Japhet. They feel outside 
pressure upon their thoughts as the men of Asia do not, and 
though this is one of the causes of their efficiency, it leaves 
them liable to mental injaries from which their rivals are 
free. Their very souls are open to impacts from great ex- 
ternal shocks, and it is a great external shock which Mr. 
Kipling will feel when he knows how two continents were 
moved to watch by his sick-bed. 





SOUTH AFRICAN FRUIT. 

URING the last month connoisseurs in frait have had 
the opportunity of enjoying what is to most a new 
luxury. This is the finest fruit of Cape Colony, some of 
which has been placed upon the London market. There are 
still great difficulties in the way of its transport, as freezing 
destroys it, and the maintenance of a cold chamber at a proper 
temperature gives more trouble than the steamship com- 
panies like. But what does arrive in good condition is in- 
comparably good. The large heart-shaped plum, as full of 
juice as a peach, apricots with a double share of apricot 
flavour, peaches without a suspicion of the bitterness of Cali- 
fornian peaches and Williams’ Bon Chrétien pears, are the 
most prized varieties. There are also three kinds of grape, 
small black cluster grapes, and two large varieties, with 
Muscat flavour, one black and the other white, all grown out 

of doors, but not inferior to English hot-house grapes. 

The Cape has a great advantage over California for 
profitable fruit growing. Its seasons are the converse of 
ours. While we are freezing, the South African sun is 
ripening the orchards and vineyards of the Old Colony. 
Nature does so much for the Cape farmers that we wonder 
that they have not done more for themselves. The perfect 
climate produces the fruit of a flavour unsurpassed in 
quality, and in quantities as great as Nature almost un- 
assisted will grant. In January, when dessert on English 
dinner-tables is supplied mainly by the dried fruits—the 
raisins of California ripened in the previous sammer, dried 
plums from Bosnia, or dried figs from Ionia, with only the 
orange and expensive hot-house grapes to give juice and 
luscionsness—the colonists are picking the last of the straw- 
berries and apricots for themselves, and making ready for 
sale or export exactly the kinds which those who are com- 
pelled to eat dried fruit here and in the United States would 
welcome most eagerly. Early grapes, exquisitely flavoured 
pears, early peaches, fresh figs, plums of a size and flavour 
surpassing any grown in this country except in the hottest 
summers, are ripening on the trees of the “Old Colony.” 
February at the Cape produces the finest kinds of English 
peaches and nectarines, mainly of the late-ripening varieties, 
which are as a role the very best in flavour, even of those 
choice fruits. The difference is that what can only be 


tionally sunny walls in favourable seasons, is there prodaced 
in abundance on standard trees. This fruit can be in London 
within a month of being gathered, and packed in cold 
chambers is brought here with the bloom still on the plums, 
which look, and taste, as fresh as if gathered in the garden, 
This is at a time when the east wind is whistling through the 
streets, and not a bud has yet appeared on our own plam and 
peach trees. It is in February, also, that the Cape grapes 
come to perfection, and have the best and truest flavour. Of 
these the Colony produces one kind in rude abundance, ang 
does produce a few, and might produce a great quantity, of 
‘very high quality. Wine-making is an ancient industry at 
the Cape, and the most remarkable thing about the Cape 
Colonist’s wine is that though it has never been properly 
managed or developed, the growers have always succeeded 
in producing one wine of high quality. This is the 
Constantia, which has in it the guarantee, which no one 
seems ever quite to have accepted, that the Cape climate 
can bring to absolute perfection the essential vinous con. 
stituents of the grape, which no other country is quite known 
to do except the port-wine growing district of Portugal, 
Roasting sun, good soil, and something else, probably 
a very dry, pure air, do this, and there always has 
been a district of the Old Colony where these natural 
qualities of soil and climate were so far appreciated as 
to make vineyard planting a staple industry. But it is 
one thing to grow grapes for wine, and another to grow them 
for the table. At the present moment there are tons of little 
black vineyard grapes arriving from the Cape. Their condi- 
tion and taste are an object-lesson both as to what the Cape 
can do and what it might do. These are of first-rate flavour, 
but of all sizes, unthinned, crowded on the clusters, with 
many half-ripe inside the bunches, They are, however, 
pleasant to taste, and remind the buyer of the days of vintage 
abroad. Their flavour is also evidence of how excellent they 
might be, if properly pruned and thinned. Later, in April, 
very fine white, or rather green, grapes, grown well and Care- 
fully packed, come from the Cape. They are of medium size, 
of a beautiful clear green like chrysoprase. The flavour is 
not that of Muscat, but is excellent of its kind. 


For early winter fruit the Cape also contributes varieties 
which are most welcome at that season. Figs ripen in 
November, and there is practically an unlimited market for 
fresh figs in London. The Cape Colonists are anxious to 
develop a business in dried figs, so that they may rival Smyrna, 
The Karoo is looked upon as the future centre of fig growing 
and drying. It is intended to introduce the fig-insect which 
assists in bringing the Smyna figs to perfection. But we 
think that before this industry is developed, the trade in 
fresh figs will be so large as to repay the growers. The price 
in this country even in the natural season is so high that 
there would be an immense margin for profit if they were 
offered here in December. In early winter Cape strawberries 
and apricots are in season together, the former being in per- 
fection in November, while the latter last all through 
December. It is maintained that these Cape apricots are, 
without exception, the best in the world. We have tried © 
them both fresh, as delivered here, and preserved, and this 
experience, limited necessarily to a few cases, entirely bears 
out the claim made for the fruit. It is incomparable. 
Loquats in October and Cape gooseberries, a wild variety, 
which in the form of preserves is almost the best con- 
fiture in the world, make up the list of the best Cape 
fruits, and we have no hesitation in saying that these, 
when properly cultivated and of good varieties, are some 
25 per cent. better than any other, except certain varieties 
grown in England and Western Europe under glass. It is 
worth remembering also that in addition to the happy 
accident of the Cape autumn occurring at a season which 
enables its fruits to be sent here in winter and early spring, 
there are differences of season in the Colony itself. The firat 
plateau, which runs all round the coast, prodaces its crop at 
an interval from that on the second plateau, while the 
roasting heat and drought of the Western province cause 
a different season for the crop from that in which the table 
grapes ripen in the East, where there are rains in November 
and February. 

Nor are the Cape growers handicapped, as are those in the 
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West Indies, by want of adequate steam service or easily 
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reached markets. The huge increment of wealth in the gold- 
fields has caused passenger lines to increase their steamers in 
number, size, and accommodation. These steamers, meant to 
carry those enriched by the goldfields, or those who in hope 
of being rich are careless of expenditure, are the ideal vessels 
for fruit transport,—speedy, roomy, and farnished with ample 
cold storage. Yet Cape fruit, except the little black grapes, 
isvery dear. It isstill a costly luxury, not a popular delicacy: 
Tbe Japanese plums grown in South Africa were this week 
selling at a shilling apiece in Covent Garden, Cape peaches 
were eighteenpence each, and pears eightpence. The quality 
of all three kinds was perfect, but they could only be regarded 
as specimen fruit. While the crop remains dear and uncer- 
tain it is not strange that little Cape fruit is yet imported, 
compared with the demand. The blame lies entirely at the 
doors of the growers themselves. Their Government is endea- 
youring to awaken Afrikander opinion on the subject. They 
need teaching that only the best fruit is wanted here, that 
this must be carefully sorted, beautifully packed, so that in 
the package the fruit looks like a piece of decoration, or, at 
least, as fresh as when plucked, and that then the English 
public will pay a good price for it. At present the farmers 
are mostly too ignorant and indolent to dothis. The fruit, as 
the Government botanist complains, is thrown into kerosene 
tins, or any chance receptacle, and sent off to be hawked about 
the local towns instead of being properly graded and sold in 
Europe and America. They should be taught the methods 
of California. Unlike the Cape, California has no near 
markets, as at Cape Town and Johannesburg. The 
shortest journey is to Chicago, two thousand five hun- 
dred miles by rail, which costs £10 for every ton of fruit. 
New York is three thousand five hundred miles distant, yet 
tens of thousands of tons are sent by rail to each city. They 
also ship their fruit another three thousand miles by sea from 
New York to England, making six thousand five hundred 
miles in all; and they make this pay, though their season is 
the same as our own. If California had the season of the 
Cape, and could get its peach and grape crops into our 
market in the winter and spring, it would double its industry. 
But the organisation of the Californian growers is perfect. 
The Fruit Growers’ Union, in “acre shares,” so that the 
smallest and the largest ownera are members, collects the 
fruit, despatches it, and finds a market. The Cape growers 
have only to study the Californian system of business and 
modern modes of culture, and Nature will complete an 
indastry as valuable as the goldfields and more lasting. 
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DISESTABLISHMENT. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—In the Spectator of February 18th the Rev. Sinclair 
Carolin writes of the Disestablishment of the Church of 
England as if it would be no spiritual loss to ber people. The 
rector of Wyvenhoe probably knows the rural districts of 
Essex. I am not particularly well acquainted with that 
county, but know every part of Suffolk, from which Essex 
is divided only by the river Stour. The depression in 
agriculture has left the landowners in both counties in a state 
of resources totally unable to bear any further strain. Of the 
two, perhaps Essex is the poorer district. Now, Mr. Carolin 
must know that Disestablishment is but another name for 
Disendowment. The majority in Parliament who could 
bring about the one would certainly accomplish the other. 
Let me picture to the rector of Wyvenhoe what would be the 
result of such a calamity. Here I would remark that I 
am dealing with the rural districts; what the voluntary 
system may effect in our wealthy towns may be another 
matter; bat in our country parishes what Mr. Carolin so 
lightly writes about would simply be the suppression of the 
administration of the Church of England altogether. I have 
before me “ White’s Directory of Suffolk.” I take the first 
fifty parishes in the index under one thousand inhabitants; 
in each of these there are a church, a clergyman, and funds 
for his support, however inadequate at the present time, 
derived from a first claim on the land. I know pretty well 
the circumstances of each of these villages, and I fearlessly 
assert that there are not five of them where the parishioners 








would be in a position to support an educated resident 
clergyman. The landowners would say the tithes appointed 
for religions purposes have been diverted to secular use, 
but we are still required to pay them; rates, taxes, and repairs 
barely leave us enough to live upon. What the tenants, 
shopkeepers, tradesmen, and others would do I leave your 
readers to guess. And what would take place in Essex and 
Suffolk would be repeated in nearly every county in England. 
I know there are a few clergymen who hold the views on this 
question which Mr. Carolin believes he holds himself. Two 
such at our last election followed the unsuccessful candidate 
and echoed his ery for Disendowment of the Church. One 
held a living returned at £600 a year and the other stands in 
the “Clergy List” at £585. They both had a grand opportunity | 
of putting their theories in practice. Nothing could have 
been easier than to have apportioned this £1,180 to the 
various purposes the spoilers of the Church have in view. 
They could then have thrown themselves on the liberality of 
their congregations, and have proved to the world the sound- 
ness of their views on the voluntary system. This would 
have been an object-lesson worth watching. The experiment 
would also have demonstrated the truth of the words with 
which the rector of Wyvenhoe conclades his letter—‘‘ The 
fact is a great deal of nonsense is spoken and written in 
England in connection with the Disestablishment question.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., HERMAN BIDDELL. 


Playford, Ipswich, March 8rd. 





THE GREAT INTERPRETER. 
[To tHe Epitor or THe “ Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—The statement in your interesting article on “ The Great 
Interpreter,” that Mr. Kipling may be said “to have given 
the nation back its Army,” seems to be an unmerited stigma 
upon our country. No one who remembers the national 
feeling about Isandlhana, Maiwand, and Rorke’s Drift, e.g., 
can endorse your other statement, that between the Indian 
Mutiny and the first Nile Campaign the Army was.a dim 
and unreal abstraction to us. Tel-el-Kebir (six years before 
Mr. Kipling was heard of) was a crisis in the national appre- 
ciation of the Army, to which events had gradually been 
tending, since 1854 and 1857 roused us from the apathy of 
the long peace to the knowledge that we are a martial people, 
possessed (then) of a noble, though ill-organised volunteer 
Army. It took much more than “a stroke of his (Mr. 
Kipling’s) pen” to “change all that apathy concerning the 
Army.” Troops returning from Tel-el-Kebir were, I think 
for the first time, received literally with open arms by 
civilians, who met them as they disembarked, marched 
arm-in-arm with them, changing hats for helmets, a mass 
of mufti interspersed with uniforms. Wellington’s saying 
that the rank-and-file were the scum of the earth has long been 
dead, though even twenty-five years ago the Queen’s uniform 
was associated with rowdyism and looked askance upon by 
civilians; but the prejudice was rapidly dying out. The causes 
of this salutary change are many. Among them, industrial 
prosperity at home and the growth of armaments abroad 
compelled authorities to improve the lot of the private 
soldier, so that service in the ranks of our volunteer Army 
might compete with civil employment. Such men as 
Outram, Gordon, and Lord Roberts have taught us to 
value the private soldier. Such unobtrusive work as that 
of Miss Robinson in her Soldiers’ Institutes, &c., must be 
remembered. Besides being jastified by results, this un- 
selfish work roused commanding officers to a fuller sense 
of their responsibilities to their men, as human beings; it 
roused civilians to an interest in, and knowledge of their 
obligations to, the rank-and-file of the Army, whom they 
now recognise as fellow-citizens, not pariahs. In literature 
the “drunken private of the Buffs” who “ jested, drank, and 
swore,” preceded “ Soldiers Three” and “It’s Tommy this” 
by a generation; while “The Charge of the Light Brigade” 
did ample justice to the rank-and-file, to whom copies of the 
poem were supplied while in the Crimea. The private 
figured in Hardy’s “Trumpet - Major,’ and elsewhere; 
Charles Kingsley, in literature as in life, warmly appre- 
ciated and loved all ranks of that “dim and unreal 
abstraction, our Army.” The very great popularity before 
“Soldiers Three” of “‘ Jobn Strange Winter’s” early tales 
witnessed to the interest the middle classes take in the Army. 
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Would “Soldiers Three” and its successors have achieved so 
great and instantaneous a reputation without the intense 
national appreciation of our Army and our country that made 
them welcome? Mr. Kipling alone, perhaps, discovered the 
tragedy of the gentleman ranker, and made us see sparks of 
military worth and humanity even in the scallywag. The 
abolition of purchase was a revolution that raised the Army 
from an appanage for the cadets of great families and a 
gate to social consideration for the sons of nouveauz riches to 
a noble and serious profession fit for gentlemen of intellect 
and culture, while the lives of such men as Havelock, Outram, 
Nicholson, Edwardes, and our late-lost national hero, Gordon, 
have furnished noble and knightly military ideals unsur- 
passed by the purest embodiment of olden chivalry. Our 
Army, though far from perfect, is made of magnificent 
material, and we have long known and acknowledged it. 
Even Shakespeare, among other pre-Kiplingites, appreciated 
his country. The “Flag of England” is fine, but to some 
minds the “Ode on the Death of Wellington” and “ Love 
Thou Thy Land” are as fine. We all acknowledge that Mr. 
Kipling deserves well of his country, but may we not give 
him his due without forgetting and insulting our countrymen 
and predecessors, or parting with our national self-respect ? 
—I an, Sir, &., MaxWELL Gray. 





AGNOSTICISM. 
{To THE EpiTor os THR “ SPECTATOR.” 

§S1r,—The author of the book on this subject which you 
reviewed in the Spectator of March 4th apparently identifies 
agnosticism with materialism, pessimism, and anarchism. 
Your own view is that ‘those who stick in the agnostic stage 
are either feeble thinkers or persons lacking in serious 
character.” Both you and the writer you criticise singularly 
ignore the facts around you. Vast numbers—in my belief, 
the great majority—both of men of action and of men of 
thought are agnostics. “All wise men are of the same 
religion.” —“' And what is that P”—‘‘ No wise man ever tells.” 
Hence the question of numbers is necessarily one of impres- 
sion. But this agnosticism is neitber pessimism nor anarchism. 
(Materialism in this context I take to be merely a term of 
abuse.) Such a man would say :—‘I never heard and cannot 
imagine any arguments which convince me of the existence 
of a God or of the continuity of life after death. As 
to the former, the balance of probability, so far as I 
am acquainted with the facts, seems to be in favour 
of the world having grown of itself without external in- 
tervention. As to the latter, I cannot see that the strong 
and general desire of mankind gives any ground for believing 
that (to use an old simile) the tune will live longer than the 
lyre. At the same time, both are comfortable doctrines and 
wholly incapable of disproof. Of both I should be only too 
glad to receive proof, and therefore act as if both were true, 
In the meantime, however, I am not conscious of anything in 
this state of uncertainty which lessens the claim of duty 
upon me, or which makes me less strenuous to do what I can 
for the good ordering of those matters with which I am con- 
cerned.’ Such an attitude may be called cheerless, but it 
does not prevent the enjoyment of moderate happiness and 
the doing of a good day’s work.—I am, Sir, &c., M.P. 

[We have never said that agnostics were incapable of doing 
their duty. No such assault upon their dreary creed was 
made or intended by us.—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE NEW FOREST.—A CORRECTION. 

[To THE EpiTor or THe “ Spxcrator.”’ | 
Sir,—Although you say that the correspondence about the 
New Forest is now closed, I must ask you to give me space 
for one paragraph, not as argument, but as statement of 
facts without which the correspondence would be incomplete. 
“A Resident” (and you seem to agree with him) says that 
the New Forest must be regarded as a national park, and 
that the commoners should have no special voice whatever 
with regard to it. In this view the commoners ought not to 
be liable (as they are) for the expense of defending the Forest 
from encroachments. The only means which the verderers 
have with which to meet the cost of defending the public 
interest is, under the Act of 1877, by levying a rate from the 
commoners. The other day, when out of the scanty funds at 


| successfully resist what we considered an encroachment on 
the Forest in the matter of sawing-machines, the Treasury 
refused to repay us any part of our costs on the ground that 
we were defending our private rights, whereas we maintained 
that we were the champions of the public and of the public 
interest. In short, the commoners are to pay the piper and 
do the fighting, while the nation is to monopolise the tune 
and collar the stakes!—I am, Sir, &c., EVELYN ASHLEY, 


[To tHe Eprror or THE ** SPECTATOR.”’] 

S1z,—*“ Non-Resident,” in your issue of February 25th, states 
that whereas the New Forest was ninety thousand acres in ex. 
tent some three hundred years ago, twenty-four thousand 
acres have since then become private property, pegged out 
like “claims” all over the Forest. The truth is that these 
private properties, with the exception possibly of Beaulieu 
which was granted as a manor in the reign of King John, 
were in existence before the New Forest was created by 
William I. They were only included in the perambulation of 
the Forest alluded to by your correspondent because they 
were subject to the then forest laws as regarded the preserva- 
tion of deer, &c. I may mention that at present there are 
nearly five thousand acres unenclosed of the sixteen thousand 
which the Crown can enclose under the Act of 1877.—I am, 
Sir, &., X. X. X. 


(Though we have closed this controversy, we publish the 
above letter, as it contains a material correction of fact and is 
of great historical interest. If the Crown has still the power 
to enclose five thousand acres now unenclosed, the sooner such 
power is surrendered the better.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE CONFECTIONERY INDUSTRY. 
(To trax Epiron or THe “ SPecTaToR.”] 
S1z,—In the Census returns for 1881 and 1891 the numbers 
of those employed in the sugar refining and confectionery 
industries were stated to be:— 


cao 1. 
Males. Females. Total. 
4,682 ... 238... 4,920 
20,291 ... 34,783 ... 55,079 


r—— 1881. — 
Males, Females. Total. 
4.235 122... 4,407 


Sugar Refining... or - 4, 
14,3U8 ... 15,285 .., 29,538 


Confectionery ... 
We are convinced the real figures in the confectionery 
industry largely exceed those given, and we believe the 
same likely as regards sugar refining. But the relative im- 
portance and growth of both are without doubt approxi- 
mately correct. Yet to judge from their clamour one might 
suppose the only people interested in sugar to be the sugar 
refiners and sugar growers. Unlike these agitators, confec- 
tioners and sugar consumers generally have no organisation 
for carrying on a propaganda either in Parliament or in the 
Press; but they are not altogether unobservant of the mis- 
chievous agitation on foot. If every decaying industry here 
or in the Colonies is held entitled to financial help from the 
Government, our statesmen will soon find their hands full. 
The fallacies of the West India Committee and its allies have 
been again and again refuted. As touching one point of the 
controversy, may we beg your perusal of a portion of our 
chairman’s speech at our annual meeting, of which we enclose 
a newspaper cutting P—We are, Sir, &c., 

CLARKE, NICKOLLS, and Coomss, Limited. 


[ We have read the Report, and hold that the users of sugar 
as raw material should at once take steps to bring their view 
of the matter before the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Government.—ED, Spectator. ]} 





THE STORY OF THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 
(To tHe EpiToR oF THE “SpRctaToR,”’] 

Str,—Nothing was said in the notice of Mr. Nye’s book 
about the “infant Church in Rome,” or about St. Augustine. 
The statement objected to was that the doctrine of the 
Church of England was substantially the same as that 
taught by Gregory the Great. You would not care to have 
a detailed analysis of Gregory’s teaching. A sentence from 
the article in “ Ohambers’s Cyclopedia” expresses the facts 
briefly and clearly: “In his writings the details of the 
whole dogmatical system of the modern Church [of Rome] 
are very fully developed.”—I am, Sir, &c., 





our disposal we had to spend a very considerable sum to 


THE WRITER OF THE NOTICE. 
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A PARALLEL, 
[To Tux Ep!ToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—The pathetic story of the Kipling family that comes to 
us from the other side of the Atlantic reminds me of one that 
the younger Pliny tells of Fannia, the granddaughter of Arria: 


« Her husband was sick and so was her son, both of them, it | 
was thought, to death. The son died, a singularly beautiful boy, | 


and as good as he was beautiful. She made such arrangements 


for the funeral, and had the last rites so performed that her | 


husband knew nothing of them. Whenever she came into his 
chamber she pretended that the boy was alive and even better. 
To his frequently repeated question, ‘How is he?’ she would 
answer: ‘ He has had a good night; he takes his food with good 
appetite. When the tears long kept in check were too much for 
her, and would have their way, she left the room, and surrendered 
herself to her sorrow. When she had her fill of tears she would 


come back with eyes dried and features composed just as if she | 


were leaving her bereavement outside the chamber door.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., A. C, 





CICERO'S MORALITY. 
[To THR EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—I, with doubtless thousands more, have for so many 
years looked up to the Spectator as upholding the lofticst 
standard of morality that I cannot help venturing on a 
yemonstrance when I find your reviewer in the issue of 
February 25th writing of the desertion of a helpless woman 
by English officers as “abundantly justified.” I have not 
read Colonel Vibart’s book, and only refer to your review of 
it. But surely, Sir, it is almost a truism to say that the ideal 
of Christian morality is higher than that of even so en- 
lightened a heathen as Cicero. I shall be very glad if you 
will allow me to tell an anecdote of an Englishwoman’s quiet 


heroism during the days of the great Indian Mutiny. | 
My aunt stayed behind during the flight of English | 


fugitives from Delhi to assist and nurse a friend whose 
infant was born during that terrible time. So utterly 
unselfish and forgetful of her own peril was she, that, 
in her anxiety to procure comforts for the poor mother, 


she ran to meet a mounted Sepoy before knowing whether he | 


was a rebel, or, a8 he happily turned out to be, in the service 
of “Jan Larrens Sahib.” I remember her saying to me, with 
reference to the death of an invalid brother, “If he had been 
at Delhi of course he would have been murdered—and we 
with him [meaning his wife and herself] as we could not have 
left him in his helpless state.” It was said quite simply, as 
if there could have been no question of seeking her own safety 
in flight. Now that she has long since passed to her rest— 
the rest of faithful souls—I may permit myself to mention 
these things of her; also to express my grief and surprise 
that the Spectator should seem to countenance any line of 
action but the noblest.—I am, Sir, &c., BE. S: BH. 

P.S.—It seems strange that Cicero—who died sooner than 
permit useless bloodshed—should have given such selfish 
counsel. 


[One man wonld rightly have refused to leave the lady and 
save his own life, but we think that the men in this instance 


might properly have considered themselves as responsible for | 


the safe guidance of the whole party of women and children, 


Bat, in truth, there can be no general rule, and each case must | 


be decided independently and on its merits—ED. Spectator. | 





IRISH GUARDS. 
[To rue Epiror or THE “SPEcTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—I was very much pleased to see the suggestion in the Spec- 


tator of March 4th that one of the Irish Line regiments should | 


be converted intoa regiment of Foot Guards, though it seems a 


pity that the additional battalions of Guards recently raised | 


were not made into an Irish Guard regiment, instead of 
becoming additional battalions of regiments already existing. 
On looking recently into certain volumes of Hansard, I | 
found that in the year 1855 Mr. Vincent Scully asked Lord | 
Palmerston why there were no Irish Guards, and that the 
Premier replied that the Guards had special privileges, and | 
that they then bore as large a proportion to the rest of the | 
Army as was expedient (Hansard, Vol. CXXXIX., 1855, | 
p. 1,459). The formation of an Irish Guard regiment would 

be an act of courtesy pleasing to all Irishmen, Catholic or | 
Protesiant. Hitherto they must have felt that Irish ques- _ 





tions were taken up only when the necessities of English 
party politics compelled their consideration.—I am, Sir, &., 
T. V. Houmss. 
28 Crooms Hill, Greenwich Park, S.E., March 7th. 








THE LIBERAL PARTY AND HOME-RULE. 
(To THe EpiTor or THE “SprctTaTor.”’) 

| Str,—Some members of the Liberal party still profess indig- 
| nation when the sincerity of their attachment to Home-rule 
|is questioned. They were indignant in 1885 when some 
people suggested that Mr. Gladstone was converted by his 
desire to secure a majority. They are indignant to-day when 
we suggest that Home-rule is less zealously put forward 
because it is clear that a Home-rule party must remain out of 
| Office. Sir Henry Campbeli-Bannerman at Hull on March 8th 
| begins his speech with a clear admission, in his view, of the 
right of Ireland to demand a separate Parliament, and he 
| protests that, “ We will remain true to the Irish people as 
; long as the Irish people are true to themselves.” One would 

imagine, after this fine sentiment, that the Liberal party 

would persevere and bring up their Home-rule Bill again and 
| again until it was passed. Quite the reverse,—the leader of 
| the Liberal party proceeds as follows :— 


} 


“T am not quite sure that the next constructive effort will 
| come, or ought to come, from us ; but we are invited, nay, we are 
summoned, to place this [i.e., Home-rule] in the front before all 
other measures, and to promise it precedence whenever we are in 
a position to initiate great legislative changes. Why, ladies and 
| gentlemen, I repudiate the necessity, the expediency, aye, and the 
| possibility, of any such promise. Putting aside the question of 
| wise or unwise, I declare it to be impossible. It would be impos- 
sible for us to lay down any fixed programme for our action at a 
| time when it becomes again in our power to act. The priority 
must depend upon the circumstances of the day, upon the feeling 
of the nation, upon the temper of the party, and, above all things, 
| upon the amount and the quality of the party majority.” 


| Is it possible for the leader of a party to make a more 
miserable confession of opportunism? Is it possible to say 
jin plainer words that Home-rule will be brought forward 
when there is a prospect of its securing the Liberal party a 
majority; but that, as long as it is clear that Home-rule 
means remaining out of office, it is expedient to keep it in the 
background? We are told, Sir, that sooner or later Home- 
| rule must come, because the Liberal party has taken up the 
| question. This is not the way in which the Liberal party 
carried Reform, nor any of their other great measures from 
1832 to 1885, and those who are old enough to remember the 
Liberal party in those days may well exclaim: “Quantum 
mutatus ab illo!”—I am, Sir, &., A WaHic. 








POETRY. 
——-@-——- 
THEN AND NOW.—THE NORTH DOWNS, 1899. 


| HAVE you not heard of the road that we long ago travell’d 
with Chaucer, 
Here on the Pilgrim’s Way, spanning the length of the 
Downs ? 
'Have you not seen these yews, still green in their secular 
glory, 
Marking the course of the route—older than Edward the 
Third ? 
Well, we are with them now, on the height that faces St. 
Martha’s, 
Thus on a summer eve watching the sunset awhile; 
| Watching the golden moon, as she rises afar to the eastward, 
Over the Silent Pool, over the hollows of Shere. 
| Look toward the crest of the hills, to the south, where breezes 
of ocean 
| Blow from the Sussex Weald, savouring still of the sea; 
| Look to the north, far down, where sheep-bells heard in the 
valley 
Tell of an order’d peace, safe in some sheltering farm: 
| Yes, ’tis a noble view! But more than the beauty of Nature, 
| More than the things we see, lives in this quiet around; 
Years that are gone long ago, and centuries dead and departed, 
tise through our searching souls into their places again. 
Ah, what 2 long, long line of lofty and storied emotion 
Glows through those gaunt old trees, out of a far-away 
world! 
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Surely we once heard Mass, even we, in that grand grey 
chapel P 
Surely we'rode past here, sauntering on to the shring ? 
Surely we went in array from the ‘Tabard’ with bluff Harry 


Bailey, 
Laughing and loitering on, right to the banks of the 
Stour ? 
Yee, we have done all that; content with an outward 
devotion, 


Kissing the sacred bones, offering jewels and gold; 
Then, witha sigh of relief, with a boyish and airy enjoyment, 
Cantering gaily away, happy and shriven, and whole. 
But—what is this? We are here, with another century 
closing, 
Here on the height once more: this is a Pilgrimage too! 
For we are moving along, not leisurely now, nor together, 
But — our hot fierce hearts hurried and hostile aud 
ard : 
Pilgrims—and where is the shrine, the ultimate goal of our 
journey ? 
Where is our place of rest? Where is the saint we adore? 
Not on the banks of Stour, for the tomb of 4 Becket is 
wasted ; 
Gone are the sacred bones, gone are the jewels and gold: 
Gone? Aye, and well may they go! We are not now boys, 
to revere them; 
We are mature sad men, born to an elderly age; 
Struggling and stombling along, with fervid frantic 
endeavour, 
Each in his own wild way seeking a shrine of his own. 
~~ — the thing we seek needs never a journey to 
nd it; 
Fools! When the pear! of price gleams at our own fireside; 
Fools, when the God of our health is as ready as ever to 
guide us, 
Still in the same old words telling us what to adore! 
For He is with us now: in the simpler creed ef St. 
Martha’s, 
Or in the open air, vibrating yet to His word; 
With us, around and above; in the snows and the tempests 
of winter, 
And when the greening turf brightens and blooms into 
spring; 
And in the summer days, in the lovelier leafage of autumn ; 
And in His own still voice, everywhere calling us Home. 
ARTHUR MUNBY. 








BOOKS. 


—— 
A NEW AMERICAN SATIRIST.* 


THOUGH no name appears on the title-page of Dr. Dooley in 
Peace and in War, it is an open secret that the author is Mr. 
Dunne, of the Chicago Journal, and in Mr. Dunne, we have no 
hesitation in saying, America now owns a humourist who 
wields the shafts of ridicule with as unerring an aim as the 
immortal but temporarily forgotten Artemus Ward himeelf. 
Out of the welter of the recent war many figures 
have emerged into notoriety, but few have achieved fame. 
In this latter and limited category Admiral Dewey easily 
holds the first position amon;.s5 the men of action; adminis- 
trative capacity of a high order has been shown by General 
Wood, the Governor of Santiago; while in the domain of 
criticism “Mr. Dooley” has eclipsed all competitors by his 
mingled satire and sagacity. Mr. Dooley, let it be premised, 
is supposed to be a well-to-do elderly Irish saloon-keeper in 
the Archery Road, in Chicago, who has never been out of his 
ward for twenty-five years but twice :—‘‘ He reads the news- 
papers with solemn care, heartily hates them, and accepts 
all they print for the sake of drowning Hennessy’s rising 
protests against his logic.” Hennessy, it should be added, 
is -a compatriot who acts as interlocutor, but though 
each of the chapters is cast in the form of a dialogue, 
Mr. Dooley has matters very much bis own way. The first 
monologue is devoted to diplomacy, in which the superiority 
of Spanish methods is convincingly established in an imaginary 
war of wits between Sefior Sagasta and the President, but it 
is in dealing with the preparations for the campaign and the 
conduct of hostilities that Mr. Dooley gives us the true taste 





London : Grant Richards, [23,.J}—-London : 


® Mr. Dooley in Peace and War, 
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_——_ 
of his quality. “ We go into thia war,” says Mr. Dooley, dig. 
cussing “some army appointments,” “if ever we do go into 
it, with th’ most fash’nable ar-rmy that iver creased its pants.” 
And he proceeds to give an interview between President 
McKinley and a New York “dude” who comes to be 
examined for the Army. Master Willie Dooselberry satisfieg 
the President that he is a good golf player, that he is a 
member of four clubs, and gets his trousers from England, 
and is forthwith appointed a Brigadier-General. But there 
is a slight drawback :— 

“<«T fear I can’t go to the fr-ront immejetly,’ he says. ‘Me 

pink silk pijammas hasn't arrived,’ he says. ‘ Well,’ says Mack, 
‘wait f'r thim,’ he says. ‘I’m anxious f’r to ind this hor’ble war, 
he says, ‘ which has cost me manny a sleepy night,’ he says ; ‘ but 
*twud ba a crime f’r to sind a sojer onprepared to battle,’ he says, 
‘Wait fr th’ pijammas,’ he says. ‘Thin on to war,’ he says; 
‘an’ let ye’er watchword be, “Raymimber yo’er manners,”’ he 
says.” 
General Shafter fares ill at the hands of the remorseless Mr, 
Dooley, and even Colonel Roosevelt does not escape, but the 
mos‘ scathing ridicule is poured on General Miles, whose 
campaign in Porto Rico is sketched as follows :— 


“Td hate to tell ye iv th’ thriles iv th’ expedition, Hinnissy, 
Whin th’ picnic got as far as Punch, on th’ southern coast iy 
Porther Ricky, Gin’ral Miles gazes out, an’ says he, ‘ This looks 
like a good place to hang th’ hammicks, an’ have lunch,’ says he. 
‘Forward, brave men,’ says he, ‘where ye see me di’mon’s 
sparkle, says he. ‘Forward, an’ plant th’ crokay ar-rches iv our 
beloved counthry,’ he says. An’ in they wint, like inthrepid 
warryors that they ar-re. On th’ beach they was met by a dili- 
gation fr’m th’ town of Punch, con-sistin’ iv th’ mayor, th’ com- 
mon council, th’ polis an’ fire departments, th’ Gr-rand Ar-rmy 
iv th’ Raypublic, an’ prominent eitizens in carredges. Gin’ral 
Miles, makin’ a hasty tielet, advanced onflinchingly to meet 
thim. ‘Giutlemen,’ says he, what can I do ft’r ye?’ he 
says. ‘We come,’ says th’ chairman iv th’ comity, ‘f’r to offer 
ye,’ he says, ‘th’ r-run iv’ th’ town,’ he says. ‘We have held 
out,’ he says, ‘as long as we cud,’ he says. ‘ But,’ he says, 
‘they’se 2 limit to human endurance,’ he says. ‘ We can withstand 
ye no longer, he says. ‘ Wesurrinder. Take us prisoners, an’ 
rayceive us into ye’er gloryous an’ well-fed raypublic,’ he says, 
‘ Br-rave men,’ says Gin’ral Miles,‘I congratulate ye,’ he says, 
‘on th’ heeroism iv yer definse, he says. ‘Ye stuck manfully to 
yer colors, whativer they ar-re,’ he says. ‘I on’y wondher that 
ye waited f’r me to come befure surrindhrin,’ he says. ‘I 
welcome ye into th’ Union,’ he says. ‘I don’t know how th’ 
Union’ll teel about it, but that’s no business iv mine,’ he says. 
‘Ye will get ye’er wur-rkin-cards fr’m th’ walkin’ diligate,’ he 
says, ‘an’ yell be entitled, he says, ‘to pay ye’er share iv th’ 
taxes an’ to iive awhile an’ die whin yo get r-ready,’ he says, ‘ jus’ 
th’ same as if ye was bor-rn at home,’ he says. ‘I don’t know th’ 
names iv ye, but I’ll call ye all Casey, f’r short,’ he says. ‘Put 
ye’er bokays in th’ hammick,’ he says, ‘an’ return to Punch, he 
says, ‘an’ freeze somethin’ f’r me,’ he says, ‘f’r me thrawt is 
parched with th’ labors iv th’ day,’ he says. Th’ rest iv th’ 
avenin’ was spint in dancin’, music an’ boat-r-ridin’; an’ an 
inj’yable time was had. Th’ nex’ day th’ army moved on Punch, . 
an’ Gin’ral Miles marched into th’ ill-fated city, preceded he 
flower-girls sthrewin’ r-roses an’ geranyums befure him.” 


Mr. Dooley never misses a point, though he often presses it 
home rather cruelly. Thus Mr. McKinley’s evangelising plea 
for expansion is satirised in the rumour that the President is 
“arrangin’ a knee dhrill, with th’ idee iv prayin’ the villyans 
to th’ divvil.” The “unctuous rectitude” of the “prayers 
for victory” is exposed in an audacious account of a 
deadly conflict between the “powerful preachin’ navies 
iv th’ two countries.” In this we read how to meet 
the bishops of “ Barsaloona,’ Havana, and Madrid, “all 
battleships iv th’ first class,” the Americans despatched 
‘th’ bishop iv New York, th’ bishop iv Philadelphia, th’ 
bishop iv Baltimore, and th’ bishop iv Chicago, accompanied 
be a flyin’ squadhron iv Methodists, three Presbyteryan 
monitors, a fleet of Baptist submarine desthroyers, an’ a 
formidable array of Universalist an’ Unitaryan torpedo-boate, 
with a Jewr-ram. Manetime, th’ bishop iv Manila had fired 
a solid prayer weighin’ a ton, at San Francisco; an’ a masked 
batthry iv Congregationalists replied, inflictin’ severe damage.” 
More effective, because less extravagant, is the account of a 
mutual admiration banquet given by the Prosperity. Brigade, 
which opened with a prayer “ that Providence might r-remain 
undher th’ protection iv th’ administration,” and at which 
General Shafter begins his speech by observing: “ ‘ Gintle- 
men,’ says he, ‘it gives me gr-reat pleasure,’ he says, ‘to be 
prisint in th’ mist iv so manny an’ so various vittles,’ he 
says.” The ignorance of the average voter is happily hit off 
in Mr. Dooley’s reply to Hennessy, when the latter proclaims 
himself an advocate for annexation :— 
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r. Dooley, ‘’tis not more thin two months 
er they were islands or canned goods...... 
Wan iv the worst things about this here war is th’ way it’s 
makin’ puzzles f’r our poor tired heads. Whin I wint into it I 
thought all I’d have to do was to set up here behind th’ bar with 
a good tin-cint see-gar in me teeth, an’ toss dinnymite bombs 
into th’ hated city iv Havana. But look at me now. Th’ war is 
still goin’ on; an’ iv’ry night whin I’m countin’ up th’ cash, I’m 
askin’ mesilf will I annex Cubia or lave it to th’ Cubians ? Will 
I take Porther Ricky or put it by? An what shud I do with 
the Ph’lippeens ? Oh, what shud I do with thim? I can’t annex 
thim because I don’t know where they ar-re.’” 


«An’ yet,’ said M 
since ye larned wheth 


But the satire on the stay-at-home patriot reaches its high- 
water mark in Mr. Dooley’s discourse on the Anglo-Saxon 
alliance :— 

“This war, Hinnissy, has been a gr-reat sthrain on me. To 

think iv th’ suffrin’ ’ve endured! F’r weeks I lay awake at 
nights fearin’ that th’ Spanish Ar-rmadilJo’d lave the Cape 
Verde Islands, where it wasn’t, an’ take th’ thrain out here, an’ 
hur-rl death an’ desthruction into me little store. Day by day 
th’ pitiless exthries come out an’ beat down on me. Ye hear iv 
Teddy Rosenfelt plungin’ into ambus-cades an Sicrity iv Wars; but 
dye hear iv Martin Dooley, th’ man behind th’ guns, four thousan’ 
miles behind thim, an’ willin’ to be further? They ar-re no bokays 
jr me. I’m what Hogan calls wan iv th’ mute ingloryous heroes 
iv the war; an’ not so dam mute, ayther. Some day, Hinnissy, 
justice’ll be done me, an’ th’ likes iv me; an’ whin th’ story iv a 
gr-reat battle is written, they’ll print th’ kilt, th’ wounded, th’ 
missin’, an’ th’ seryously disturbed.” 
Itis in the same chapter that the definition of an Anglo- 
Saxon occurs as “a German that’s forgot who was his parents,” 
while among other notable obiter dicta we may cite the sayings 
that an American’s home is his castle “ till th’ morgedge falls 
due,” “’tis betther to r-read a book thin to want to go to th’ 
circus an’ not to be able to,” and (of an Irish chairman at a 
political meeting), “ Plunkett is a good man, if they was no 
gr-rand juries.” The chapters headed “Mr. Dooley in 
Peace” are equally mordant, but we must content ourselves 
with a bare reference to the summary of the Dreyfus case, the 
grotesque account of golf as played by the gilded youth of 
America, the brilliant satire on the abuse of expert testimony, 
and the analysis of the French character in which we find the 
epigram, “ When England purrishes, th’ Irish’ll die iv what 
Hogan calls ongwee, which is havin’ no wan in the weary 
wurruld ye don’t love.” 


Mr. Dunne’s method, it may be observed, is more subtle and 
less genial than that of Artemus Ward. He does not assume 
the character of a native-born American, but employs as his 
mouthpiece an Irish immigrant who speaks a strange sort of 
hybrid lingo, three parts Irish brogue and the rest cockney 
Chicagesque. We find it very hard, therefore, to believe that 
the sentiments ascribed to Mr. Dooley reflect those of any 
Irish-American in his or in any other position. He is, we 
take it, simply a convenient mask or a speaking-trumpet 
used to lend picturesqueness and sonority to the views of a 
shrewd but captious onlooker. Thus it frequently happens 
that the views are those of the anti-expansionist New 
York Evening Post, with its horror of gush, excess, and 
vulgarity, though the voice is that of the Irishman in the 
street. Again, while Mr. Dooley is merciless in his ridicule 
of mismanagement, vanity, and cant, he omits, with the 
solitary exception of Admiral Dewey, to say a good word 
where good words are due. The American volunteers in the 
late war were not all dandies in silk underclothing who took 
their valets to the front. Their ranks included many pro- 
fessional men, who endured privations without murmuring 
and quitted themselves like men. The war was not all picnic 
and comic opera, and this fact is overlooked by Mr. Dooley 
in his indiscriminate use of the weapon of ridicule. One 
cannot help wondering, in conclusion, that the Americans 
should have stood this shower of sarcasm with such perfect 
equanimity. In Germany Mr. Dooley would have been in- 
fallibly interned in a fortress, while in France his life 
would not have been worth an hour’s purchase. Artemus 
Ward satirised the war fever freely enough, but he was 
not ashamed to conclude his paper on “The Draft in Baldins- 
ville” with these memorable words :—“ I have great confidence 
in A. Linkin. The old fellow’s heart is in the right place, and 
his head is clear. There’s bin sum queer doins by sum of his 
deputies—civil and military—but let it pass. We must save 
the Union. And don’t let us wait to be crafted. The 
Republic is our mother. For God’s sake don’t let us stop to 
draw lots to see which of us shall go to the rescue of our 





wounded and bleeding mother.” Mr. McKinley is no Lin- 
coln, and it may be conceded that the cause of the North 
touched the conscience of the nation more deeply than did 
the recent war. All the same, Mr. Dooley might have “let 
it pass” or shown a little more sympathy with the Govern- 
ment, without in the least impairing the efficacy of his satire 
as a whole. 





“THE COUNTRY PARSON.” 
GtorcE HERBERT'S own life as a clergyman, and the ideal 
which he draws out for the benefit of his brethren in The 
Country Parson are interesting both for the resemblances and 
for the contrasts which they suggest. What his biographers 
relate and what he tells us himself bear out to a certain 
extent Lord Macaulay’s famous description of the social con- 
dition of the clergy in the seventeenth century. Thata man of 
Herbert’s position should take orders was manifestly regarded 
by his friends, and even by himself, as a stepping down in 
rank. He was of good family, it was true, but it had not 
been long ennobled, and he himself was but distantly related 
to its head, the Earl of Pembroke. Another fact tending the 
same way is the great number of the clergy who were living 
as chaplains in the houses of the wealthy. George Herbert 
divides “ pastors,” after “ setting aside the Reverend Prelates 
of the Church,” into three classes: “some,” he writes, “ live 
in the Universities; some in Noble houses; some in 
parishes.” The second class, which was fairly numerous in 
the last century—the poet Crabbe, e.g., was resident-chaplain 
at the Duke of Rutland’s—might now, we imagine, be 
reckoned on the fingers of the two hands. Herbert thinks 
it necessary to address a special admonition to them 
that they were not to be “over-submissive and base.” He 
reminds them that they would not even be judiciously 
serving their own purpose. ‘“ They shall be so farre from 
that which they seek with their over-submissiveness and 
cringing, that they shall ever be despised.” But while a 
social inferiority in the clergy is taken, so to speak, for 
granted, we hear of their possessing, and even exercising, 
powers which would very much astonish this generation. If 
any of the “gentry or nobility of the parish make it a piece 
of state not to come at the beginning of the service,” Herbert 
counsels the parson to urge his churchwardens to “ present 
them ”—i.e., to bring them under ecclesiastical censure—and 
“if the poor churchwardens be affrighted of their greatness ” 
to perform that office himself. Can we imagine the outcry 
that would follow such zeal nowadays? The parson’s general 
duty towards his parishioners is conceived of much as it 
might be now. Attention to the sick, however, is made more 
prominent than it would be now. He is to be the physician 
of the sick, or, if not he, then his wife must perform the office. 
He is instructed, indeed, to look in her for no worldly accom- 
plishments but the skill of “healing a wound or helping the 
sick.” If neither the parson nor his wife are qualified, 
then they should have “a young practitioner in the house 
for the benefit of the parish.” This is a wish which 
even in these days, when there is some provision of medical 
care for the poor, a country parson must often enter- 
tain. What a relief he would feel it if, instead of sending to 
the overworked and ill-paid parish doctor, he had medical aid 
at his own call! Herbert, however, manifestly prefers that 
the parson should be his own doctor; nor does he think the 
qualification difficult of attainment. “It is done by seeing 
one Anatomy, reading one Book of Physic, having one 
Herball by him.” He even recommends the “ Book of 
Physic.” It was to be Fernelius,,“for he writes briefly, 
neatly, and judiciously.” What would the College of 
Physicians say to the parson who undertook to cure a parish 
by the help of Fernelius? And what would the Magistrates ? 
He would certainly fare even worse than the Peculiar People. 
The ideal of the parson’s intellectual equipment is not want- 
ing in elevation. “The Country Parson is full of all know- 
ledge.” “ He hath read the Fathers, and the Schoolmen, and 
the later writers or a good proportion of them.” For a 
library, however, he makes no provision. “The Country 
Parson’s library is a holy life,” he writes, and so dismisses 
the subject altogether. An adequate income he seems to 
take for granted. Indeed, the hospitality and almsgiving 
(not at all after modern notions) which he enjoins would 


* George Herbert : Country Parson, Edited by H. C, Beeching, M.A, London: 
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require no small resources. Probably Herbert never felt 
the pinch of narrow means, though he was certainly not 
rich. 

On the difficult question of matrimony the country parson, 
as Herbert conceived him, saw the absolute best in celibacy, 
but the relative best in marriage. The scheme of life which 
he lays down for the single parson is of the austerest kind, 
and he probably recognised the fact that the average man 
would scarcely be equal to it. His own practice was to 
prefer marriage, but in such a way as to show that 
it was rather for the general benefit than to please himself. 
Mr. Beeching relates how he met Jane Danvers and how 
“the marriage took place three days after their first inter- 
view.” He thinks that Walton was right in saying that there 
had been a courtship for a long time that was carried on by 
proxy. It is quite possible, however, that the hasty con- 
clusion of the matter was due to Herbert’s scruples about 
marriage after ordination. He had been a deacon, it is true, 
for some three years, but when he was pressed to take the 
living of Bemerton by counsellors to whom he could not 
vefuse to listen, then he felt that if he was to marry, he must 
marry at once. He was too well read in Christian antiquity 
not to be aware that though clerical marriage is distinctly 
sanctioned by primitive custom, marriage after ordination 
is without any authority at all, and that it has never been 
practised in any Church that claims to rule itself by primitive 
custom except the Anglican ;—a sign, however, we venture 
to think, not of the inferiority, but of the superiority of the 
Anglican communion. Herein, as in many other instances, 
the English Church has improved upon, not fallen away from, 
the earlier practice. 

We naturally turn to Herbert’s instructions to his ideal 
parson for some light on matters that are now being 
hotly discussed. Mr. Beeching thinks that Herbert’s own 
practice, which may fairly be taken as represented by his 
counsels, was to use incense. But what does Herbert 
really say? He enjoins “that the church be swept, and 
kept cleane without dust or cobwebs, and at great festivals 
strawed, and stuck with boughs, and perfumed with in- 
cense.” It may fairly be argued that this does not mean a 
ceremonial use of incense. The writer is speaking of the 
keeping of the building in decent order. The appearance 
was to be cared for by strewing with fresh rushes (probably) 
and by sticking with boughs, while it was to be made to smell 
sweet by burning incense. It is not easy to see what else 
could have been used. The rushes (if rushes were used), the 
bonghs, and the incense are all put on the same level. In 
the same chapter there is a list of furniture for the Com- 
munion-table (he never calls it “altar,” at least in this 
treatise). It is of the simplest kind. Curiously enough, 
there is no mention of a paten; but it is quite clear that 
he never contemplated the long list of articles which some 
who affect an advanced ritual are accustomed to demand. 
Of the frequent celebrations of the Communion of which 
we now hear so much, nothing is said. One celebration 
in the month seems to have been his ideal, but it 
must be “at least five or six times in the year; as, at 
Easter, Christmasse, Whitsuntide, afore and after Harvest, 
and the beginning of Lent.” He certainly did not monotone 
the prayers. On the contrary, any one who should follow 
his precepts now would be accused of preaching them, or 
even acting them. He is described as “lifting up his heart 
and hands and eyes, and using all other gestures which may 
expresse a hearty and unfeyned devotion.” And again, “his 
voice is humble, his words treatable and slow; yet not so 
slow neither, as to let the fervency of the supplicant hang 
and dy between speaking, but with a grave livelinesse, between 
fear and zeal, pausing yet pressing, he performes his duty.” 
There seems to have been but one sermon on the Sunday; in 
the afternoon service its place was taken by catechising. The 
parson is warned not to exceed an hour, “ because all ages 
have thought that a competency.” Probably he was seldom 
under that mark. Indeed, the present brevity is a thing of 
this century. 

For daily prayer he gives no directions; possibly he took 
it for granted. Walton relates that he read prayers “at 
the canonical hours of ten and four,’ and thet he “was 
joined there by most of his parishioners and many gentle- 
men of the neighbourhood.” The expression “most of his 








ST 
parishioners” is certainly startling. George Herbert wags 
it is true, a most unusual combination of the gentleman 
and the saint; but that his influence should have prevaileg 
so much almost transcends belief, On the duty of fasting 
he is very explicit, though he recognises that the details of 
the practice must be modified by circumstances; flesh, for 
instance, being “much better spared” in a hot country 
than in a cold. He adds, doubtless from his own experi- 
ence, that “not onely sicknesse breaks these obligations of 
fasting, but sicklinesse also.” 

We have not always been able to agree with Mr. Beeching’s 
conclusions and comments, but we have found his Intyo- 
duction an interesting and enlightening piece of work 





THE GREAT LORD BURGHLEY.* 


In Major Hume’s volume we have at last an adequate 
biography of Lord Burghley. Biographers in search of a 
subject have always, for one reason or another, passed over 
the most eminent figure in Elizabethan politics. Cecil was 
not only a great English Minister; he belongs to a small 
group of European statesmen who may be named, in Roman 
phrase, second founders of their country. He guided England 
through perils which threatened national ruin, to a position 
which laid a secure foundation for its future greatness, Bio- 
graphers may have been deterred from writing his Life by the 
immense mass of manuscript which the statesman left behind 
him, which has been preserved with pious care by his 
descendants. The example of Dr. Nares may have 
served as a warning, for the Oxford Professor was 
so embarrassed by the richesse of his materials that he 
produced, according to Macaulay, the most unreadable book 
that exists in any language. But another reason has, we 
suspect, warned off biographers from Elizabeth’s Minister, 
Biographers love a hero, and failing a hero, they prefer a 
fascinating villain. Cecil was certainly no villain, but he 
falls short of the heroic standard. He was lacking’ in 
magnanimity, and, save where his country was concerned, in 
disinterestedness. The immense prudence and unfailing vigi- 
lance which were so useful to England show to less 
advantage when we see them exerted for purposes of self- 
aggrandisement. His personal character and his aims in 
life were described by his own indefatigable pen in the 
counsels which he addressed to his favourite son, Sir Robert 
Cecil. We are inevitably reminded of Polonius as we 
read :— 

“ Beware thou spendest not more than three of four parts of 
thy revenue, and not above a third part of that in thy house. 
That gentleman who sells an acre of land sells an ounce of 
credit, for gentility is nothing else but ancient riches. Suffer 
not thy sons to cross the Alps, tor they shall learn nothing there 
but pride, blasphemy, and atheism ; and if by travel they get a 
few broken languages, they shall profit them nothing more than to 
have one meal served up in divers dishes. Neither train them 
up in wars, for he that sets up to live by that profession can 
hardly be an honest man or a good Christian. Be sure to make 
some great man thy friend, but trouble him not with trifles; 
compliment him often with many, yet small gifts. Towards thy 
superiors be humble, yet generous; with thine equals familiar, 
yet respectful ; towards thy inferiors show much humanity, and 
some familiarity, as to bow the body, stretch forth the hand, and 
to uncover the head. Trust not any man with thy life, credit, or 
estate, for it is mere folly for a man to enthral himself to his 
friend.” 

The man who wrote those counsels was certainly worldly 
wise, and likely to prosper in the world, but not a man 
about whom it is possible to become very enthusiastic. 
During the reign of Edward VI. Cecil enriched himself by 
means of grants, stewardships, and reversions of offices, and 
at its close he was very rich. Under Elizabeth his oppor- 
tunities were still greater, and he did not fail to avail himself 
of them. Buta stronger passion than a sense of self-interest 
kept the latter passion in strict control. He always placed 
his country before himself. Major Hume writes that he 
received presents from suitors for office and from others, as 
was the custom of the age, but it is on record that he fre- 
quently refused such gifts when they assumed the form of 
bribes to influence judicial decisions. There is no proof, he 
adds, that he ever accepted bribes from Spain or France, 
although every other Counsellor of the Queen was paid by 
one side or the other, and sometimes by both. In the Spanish 
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State papers mention is made several times of the advisability 
of paying Cecil heavily, and sums were allotted for the 
purpose, but there is no evidence of his having accepted such 
payments, although in after years his son certainly did. 


Cecil’s attitude towards religious questions looks very like 
that of a worldly time-server. He was the Secretary of 
Somerset, and under Northumberland he was Secretary of 
State. In those capacities he spoke and acted as a con- 
yinced adherent of the Reformed Faith. When Mary Tudor 
came to the throne, he quietly conformed, and went regularly 
to Mass and to confession at his parish church in Wimbledon. 
Dr. Nares made for him the unfortunate apulogy that he went 
to Mass “ with no idolatrous intention,’ which provoked the 
retort from Macaulay that according to Dr. Nares, who was 
probably right, the conformity of Cecil was a piece of pure 
and unmixed hypocrisy. The case is not quite so bad as Dr. 
Nares and Macaulay represent it. We gather from his letters 
that Cecil was personally a religious man, who recognised the 
guiding hand of God in individual and national concerns. 
But in the controversies between Catholic and Protestant he 
always took a lukewarm interest, and his sympathies were 
with Protestantism, mainly because its success was connected 
with the fortunes of England. He probably conformed with 
as little scruple as would be felt by an English gentleman of 
the present day, who might, from motives of convenience, 
attend High Church services, although his personal predilec- 
tions were in favour of a less advanced Ritual. But consider- 
ing the part he bad played during the former reign, Cecil’s 
conduct was not that of a high-minded man; he richly 
deserved the rebukes for backsliding which Knox subse- 
quently administered to him with such hearty good will. 


It is when we turn from Cecil the man and the Churchman 
to Cecil the Secretary of State and the Lord High Treasurer, 
that his great qualities become apparent. No lover of 
England can well refuse a tribute of admiration and of 
gratitude to the great Minister who in youth, in age, in 
health and sickness watched over his threatened and dis- 
tracted country with sleepless vigilance. Never were the 
fortunes of England at a lower ebb than when Queen 
Elizabeth ascended the throne. By temperament and con- 
viction Cecil was a Peace-Minister. His household biographer 
tells us that two of his favourite maxims were: “ That war is 
a curse, and peace the blessing of God upon a nation,” and 
“That a realm gaineth more by one year’s peace than by ten 
years’ war.” Perceiving as clearly as Henry VII. that the 
future greatness of England must come through commercial 
prosperity, he laboured unceasingly to increase its commerce, 
and with such good success that in 1580 the Spanish 
Ambassador wrote to his master that the number of English 
ships was so great that the English had a monopoly of 
shipping. He encouraged all the arts of peace; and he 
reformed the currency in a manner that gave advantages to 
the English merchants which foreigners had formerly enjoyed. 
But Cecil had also to defend England against a great 
Kuropean conspiracy. France and Spain, encouraged by the 
Holy See and with the help of the Jesuits, were both bent 
upon humbling Englandand wiping out English Protestantism. 
And France, through its connection with Scotland, was in a 
position at any moment to deal a deadly blow. Had the enemies 
of England been united she could hardly have resisted the 
forces which would have been arrayed against her. But 
France and Spain were jealous of each other, and Cecil made 
use of this jealousy with consummate tact to the advantage of 
his country. The “crafty fox,” as his enemies called him, 
employed all the ats of the conspirator to defeat conspiracy. 
He constantly deceived the Ambassadors of France and of 

Spain by false statements, and by false promises. He bribed 
their private secretaries that he might fathom their secrets, 
and on one occasion he caused the mail to be robbed that he 
might read the despatches of an Ambassador. Rebels in 
France, in the Netherlands, and in Scotland were encouraged 
by promises, helped with money, and sometimes with men, 
The policy of Cecil was at once aided and hindered by the 
Queen. Her wish to have a constant supply of suitors for her 


hand, but to accept none, was probably a political advantage, 
although Cecil, who feared France most, usually looked with 
favour upon the Spanish match. But her caprices, her attach- 
ment to unworthy and treacherous favourites, made her a 
difficult mistress. 


Unlike Bismarck, Cecil did not attempt to 


domineer. His favourite method of persuading was to address 
elaborate State papers to the Queen or to the Council, in which 
the “ pros” and “ contras” of a policy were stated with a great 
show of impartiality. His own opinion, however, was never 
really concealed, but the unobtrusive manner in which it was 
stated enabled the Queen and Council to accept it without loss 
of self-respect. He always treated the Queen with profound 
reverence, but he never stooped to the fulsome flatteries by 
which the other courtiers sought to secure her favour; and 
she on her part showed to him a personal respect such as 
no other subject received at her hands. Perhaps the vaunted 
wisdom of the Queen consisted mainly in her clear recog- 
nition that in an important crisis, the path of safety for 
herself and for her realm lay in following the counsels of 
the wise, stately Minister who stood erect in her presence 
amid a crowd of flatterers. 


Cecil was never popular, and the marked favour he en- 
joyed from his Sovereign raised up for him a crowd of 
bitter enemies. When his son was associated with him 
they called England Regnum Cecilianum. He was a man of 
very warm family affection, but he seemed indifferent to 
the affection of other people, and he made few personal 
friends. On the other hand, he cherished no rancour, and 
worked in apparent harmony with men whom he knew to 
be enemies plotting against him. Cecil’s character and 
work are thus summed up by Major Hume :— 


“ Of Lord Burghley’s place amongst great statesmen it may be 
sufficient to say that his gifts and qualities were exactly what 
were needed by the circumstances of his times. He was called 
upon to rule in a time of radical change, when vehement 
partisans on one side and the other were fiercely struggling for 
the mastery of their opinions. It is precisely in such times ag 
these that the moderate, tactful, cautious man must in the end 
be called to decide between the extremes, and to prevent 
catastrophe by steering a middle course. This throughout his 
life was the function of William Cecil. His gifts were not of 
the highest, for he was not a constructive statesman or a 
pioneer of great causes. He often stood by and saw injustiee 
done by extreme men on one or the other side rather than lose 
his influence by appearing to favour the opposite extreme; and, 
as we have seen in his own words, he was quite ready to carry 
out as a Minister a policy of which as a Councillor he had 
expressed his disapproval. This may not have been high-minded 
statesmanship, but at least 1t enabled him to keep his hand upon 
the helm, and sooner or later to bring the ship of the State 
back to his course again. He was a man whose objects 
and ideals were much higher than his methods, because 
the latter belonged to his own age, whereas the former were 
based upon broad truths, and great principles, which are eternal. 
But it may be safely asserted that the rectitude of his mind and 
his great sense of personal dignity would prevent him from 
adopting any course for which warrant could not be found, 
either in the law of the land, or what he would regard as over- 
powering national expediency. The first cause he served was 
that of the State; the second was William Cecil and his house.” 
In the above passage Major Hume repeats the remark of 
Macaulay, that Cecil was not a constructive statesman. The 
absence of constructive statesmansbip is, however, a reproach 
only when the times require it. Itis difficult to see in what 
direction Cecil could have practised the dangerous art. He 
might, it is true, have attempted to make himself master of 
Scotland, but it requires less than Cecil’s prudence to 
perceive that such a step would have been fraught with peril, 
and would almost certainly ended in a crowning disaster for 
England. 


A PHILOSOPHER’S LEGACY.* 
To those who ever met him the late Professor Wallace pre- 
sented a type of a strong, truthful, painfully earnest 
personality, such as was more common in the seventeenth 
century than in our own time. The spare form, the rugged 
countenance, the serious expression, spoke of generations of 
“grave livers” in earnest Scotland, to use Wordsworth’s 
phrase in the “ Leech-gatherer.” One was at times reminded 
of Carlyle, and of the father of Carlyle as his gifted son 
described him. Here was a man, you felt, who had grappled 
with life’s problems, to whom existence was no holiday but a 
toilsome upward march, and yet a march with an assured 
goal visible even in the hardest tracks to the eye of faith. 
Few men ever made such an impression on you as having 
won the treasures of the soul by more faithful life 
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and work; he had found the pearl of great price, and 
had sold all that he might obtain it. This impression, 
which Professor Wallace made, is confirmed by what 
Dr. Caird tells us in the short but interesting introduction 
which he furnishes to this volume. Wallace was born 
in Fifeshire, his father, like the elder Carlyle, having been a 
mason. His brother Edwin became a Fellow of Worcester 
College, Oxford, and was an accomplished Aristotelian. 
William went to St. Andrews, where he studied under 
Shairp, Sellar, and Ferrier; and afterwards proceeded to 
Oxford, where he came under the influence of Jowett and 
T. H. Green; and after distinguishing himself in the 
schools he became a Fellow of Merton College, and in 1882 
was elected to the Chair of Moral Philosophy in the place of 
his friend Green. Wallace produced several works during 
his too short life, among them being a translation of the 
Logic of Hegel, a treatise on the Epicurean Philosophy, a 
Life of Schopenhauer, a Life of Kant, and a translation of 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind. Along with Dr. Caird himself, 
Wallace may be said to have been the chief Oxford exponent 
of Hegelianism. Although his energy was mainly devoted 
to philosophy, he seems to have been a wide reader and 
to have found nothing in man that was alien to him, 
all his works being enriched by literary allusions and 
widened by the breath and tone of contact with a larger 
life than that of the University. He had an excellent 
habit of travelling to and thoroughly envisaging any spot 
connected with the memory of those with whom he was 
dealing in his works. Thus a stay at Konigsberg helped him 
greatly in giving that admirable account of Kant which must 
have interested many readers. The same is true of the little 
book on Schopenhater, in which, as Dr. Caird truly says, he 
“ displays a very rare biographical gift.” Of his personal in- 
fluence at Oxford we have many testimonies quoted here, 
Dr. Fairbairn said of him, “ It might be hard to some, though 
to none so hard as to himself, to break through his habitual 
and constitutional reserve; but he was so true a man, so good 
a scholar, so high and pure a thinker, and so conscientious a 
teacher, that association with him could not but be to the 
capable an education in itself.” A former pupil says of him, 
“He provoked us to thought, and his words stuck in one’s 
memory like burrs.” Wallace’s idea in teaching was to make 
great demands on the thought and industry of his hearers, 
but at the same time to make similar demands on himself. 
He felt that teacher and hearer were co-operating in a joint 
search for truth, and so his lectures were in the highest 
degree stimulating to the intellect and the will. His 
premature death, like that of his predecessor, was a great 
loss to Oxford and to the cause of general culture. 


Rather more than one-third of the present volume is 
devoted to the “ Gifford Lectures” which Wallace delivered 
on “Natural Religion and the Relation of Religion to 
Morality.” His general standpoint was always Hegelian, 
and from first to last he was an unswerving idealist. In the 
first of these lectures, the author considers the scope of 
natural theology, which he states thus: “ Natural theology, 
the theology of reason, claims the prerogative of man to 
examine all things, and is but an attempt in a special range 
of questions to carry out that purpose fully, without bar or 
check from any specially privileged province.” The author 
next examines the Greek origins of theology. The Greek 
mind, he finds, represented a tendency to conceive of God as 
the great principle of the order of Nature. “He is the 
supreme condition, on which for the philosopher depends 
the intelligibility of Nature, the final source of all its 
movement, the goal of all its becoming.” But this view 
is, as Wallace indicates, partial and insufficient, and we 
find in the Christian ideal that aspect which Greek thought 
omitted. In the third lecture, on “ The Natural Theology of 
Christ,” it is the union of the divine and the human which is 
represented as the central fact. “The great deed that seems 
to emerge as the life of Christ is the bringing into one of God 
and man: the discovery that the supernatural is in the 
natural, the spiritual in the physical: the eternal life as the 
truth and basis of this: God manifest in the flesh: removal 
of the partition wall between God and man: the immanence 
of the divine, not as a new and imported element in human 
life, a special bit of man peculiarly holy, but as the truth and 
lite in life.” It is a pity that the two following lectures are 








fragmentary, so that we cannot discover the completed 
thought, but Wallace would seem to have been aiming at the 
conception of such an enlarged statement of theology and 
morality as would make of the ethical movement a new 
growth of religion rather than a mere secular movement apart 
from religion. The sixth lecture is concerned with Mr. Balfour's 
“ Foundations of Belief.” Professor Wallace is of course at 
one with Mr. Balfour in opposition to what is calleq 
naturalism, and he welcomes his contribution as to the 
function of philosophy which is to put together “under 
the stress of reason” and “into one coherent structure” the 
contributions which art, religion, morality, and science 
bring to the expression of the supreme reality. But 
he finds in the work, on the other hand, “the weak. 
ness of a man who possesses considerable faculty of dia- 
lectic and enjoys the zest of debate, and whose instinct ig 
to look for weak points, pulling a complex theory to pieces by 
piecemeal attacks.” He also finds that the concept of God 
which Mr. Balfour states is insufficent for our moral life. 
“The eternal reality is in it all: God is in it all: not, as Mr, 
Balfour seems to think, alone by himself, enjoying an un. 
changing beauty of which we can only catch glimpses, but 
with us and in us, suffering in us and with us, the captain of 
our salvation, the firstfruits of many brothers.” ‘The one 
test of a religion, in short, is its ability to fully satisfy our 
moral needs. We find in the next lecture the general con. 
clusion that reason is a social product, appearing and living 
in human association, and that the soul of man is conse. 
quently a social fact. This idea leads in the following lecture 
to the treatment of ethics as a social development. The 
mere individual is an animal phenomenon, his soul is the 
gain of union with his fellows, thus giving to him an expan. 
sion to which no limits can be set. In a word, personality is 
the product of experience, and as fresh experience is gained 
higher ranges are disclosed. “ Man’s Relation to Nature” is 
a singularly fine piece of idealism. Its main idea is that 
Nature is incessantly being created by divine energy, in 
opposition to the crude materialism which supposes the 
physical world fixed and real and man only a passing pheno- 
menon. In “Morality as Civilisation” a right order of 
economic life is hinted at as the basis of a true civilisation, 
True life does express itself in material forms. “We may 
spiritualise our God overmuch. God is not merely the 
guardian or the rewarder of the narrowly moral law. The 
real moral law of God is the law of all life: and such a God 
is a living God, the strength of all who believe in him, the 
shelter in the storm and the heat.” The lecture on “Some 
Relations of Morals” sets forth the idea that duty is pro- 
gressive, that human duty is not the soldier’s duty, who has 
merely to keep at his post and not to ask the reason why. It 
is a duty which is ever projecting itself into the future, so 
that we must strain our eyes to see the rising vision on the 
horizon. The final lecture, on “The Essential Nature of 
Religion,” is to us not quite satisfactory or complete. Its 
general idea is again to merge religion and morality in one 
identity, and to maintain that “whoever keeps his ear ever 
open to duty, always forward, never attained, is not far from 
the kingdom.” 

Among the essays which make up the remainder of the 
book, those on “ Daty,” “ Hedonism,” “ Responsibility,” are 
examples of the peculiar power of blending severe thinking 
with earnest moral feeling which Wallace possessed. The 
essays on “The Relations of Fichte and Hegel to Socialism,” 
on “Hermann Lotze,” and on “Nietzsche’s Criticism of 
Morality,” are to us full of interest. The last is a specially 
fine and powerful piece of criticism, which all the believers in 
the “blond beast” of the German individualist should 
study with care. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
Captain RicHARD BLUNDELL, in Mr. Morley Roberts’s 
spirited comedy of hero-worship, A Son of Empire, is, 80 





* (1.) A Son of Empire. By Morley Roberts. London: Hutchinson and 





Co. [6s.j——(2.) The Treasury Oficer’s Wooing. By Cecil Lewis. London : 
Macmillan and Co. [6s.] (3.) Swallow: a Tale of the Great Trek. By H. 
Rider Haggard. London: Longmans and Co. [6s.)——(4.) Pursued by the 


Law. By J. Maclaren Cobban, London: John Long. [6:.J—(5.) Pharos the 
Eguptian. By Guy Boothby. London: Ward, Lock, and Co, [6s.]——(6.) 
Cousin Ivo. By Mrs, Alfred Sidgwick. London: A. and 0, Black. [6s.]——(7.) 
Life at Twenty. By Charles Russell Morse. London: W. Heinemann. [6s.] 
—(s.) The Capsina. By E. F. Benson. London: Methuen and Co, [6s.]—— 
(9.) Hoya Corney.s By Mrs, Bertram Tanqueray. London: Digby, Long, and 
Co. [6s.] 
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far as externals and antecedents go, modelled on a famous 
modern soldier and explorer. He was long, thin, power- 
fal, with long drooping black monustaches, walked like 
a panther, was a master of many tongues and difficult 
disguises,—a man, in short, who could “go anywhere 
and do anything” except climb the ladder of red tape 
or conciliate his superiors. Behold him, therefore, seconded 
from his regiment for civil employment, eating his heart 
out in inactivity, and driven by sheer idleness to aid 
and abet a mutinous girl, just out of the school-room, 
in her rebellion against the suffocating supervision of 
her mother. But Madge Gretton is no bread-and-butter 
Miss; an inveterate hero-worshipper from her youth up, 
she straightway deserts all her favourites, from Hannibal 
down to Lord Roberts, in favour of this masterful dis- 
appointed officer, and devotes al] her energies, when Blundell 
goes back to his magistracy in India, to champion the cause 
of the man she meant to marry the first day she saw him. 
Her love, if not exactly a liberal education, at least teaches 
her diplomacy and daring. It also langhs at locksmiths. 
For, being an especial favourite of a high official at the War 
Office, she goes to the length of abstracting his cypher code, 
and sending in Sir Daniel Fielding’s name a forged telegram 
to Simla, with the result that Blundell is given a Staff 
appointment in a frontier campaign, and distinguishes him- 
self greatly before the fraud is discovered. It is one thing to 
devise a good imbroglio, it is another and a harder matter to 
develop its consequences in a logical or natural manner, and the 
sequel to Madge’s amazing indiscretion is worked out by Mr. 
Roberts with much skill, Blundell is charged with complicity 
in the fraud, and is granted leave to come home and clear his 
character. Madge, driven to despair by the unexpected turn 
of events, confesses ber guilt to the Commander-in-Chief in 
a most excellent scene, aud Blundell, overcome by the girl's 
tonching devotion—she also happens to be very beautiful, 
bien entendu—repays her rash partisanship by the offer of his 
hand and heart. But Blundell’s enemies in- high places are 
unrelenting in their hostility, and he is sent off ona dangerous 
mission, with heavy odds against. his return. To say more 
would be to discount the pleasure which readers are sure to 
derive from a vigorous and engrossing romance. 


We are glad to renew acquaintance, in book form, with Mr. 
Cecil Lowis’s clever Anglo-Burmese novel, which has recently 
ron its course in the pages of Macmillan. The maxim 
nomen omen is llagrantly defied in the case of the central 
figure of The Treasury Oficer’s Wooing. ‘Rupert Waring” 
is a name which suggests a temper like that of Mr. Morley 
Roberts’s “Son of Empire,” but it only serves to illustrate: 
that irony of nomenclature often encountered in real life. 
For the Treasury officer whose courtship is narrated in these 
pages is no dashing, romantic, meteoric figure: he is rather 
to be referred to the tribe of stupid, honest, loyal, and un- 
selfish heroes of whom Dobbin in Vanity Fair is the classical 
example. After two years of exile, patiently and even cheer- 
fully borne, at an up-country station, Waring, given back to 
semi-civilisation and society, falls heavily in love with the 
first nice English girl he meets, the sister of the Deputy- 
Commissioner at Tatkin, his new station. Conscious of his 
inferiority in personal charm and culture to Heriot, the 
Forest officer, he yet abstains from making use of the 
knowledge that Heriot is engaged to a girl in England, 
even though Heriot’s marked attentions to Ethel Smart are 
construed as serious by the girl herself. Waring rescues 
her from being killed by a ranaway pony, and later 
on, when her brother is shot, by a dacoit, escorts ber 
safely Lome, though badly wounded himself, from the 
village where their picnic party had ended in tragedy. Still, 
Ethel’s feelings never amount to more than gratitude and 
liking, and they both return independently to England before 
Waring has found or ‘made himself an opportunity for de- 
claring his sentiments. Meantime, Heriot has broken off his 
engagement with the girl in England, contenting himself with 
merely letting Ethel know the fact. The second act, so to 
speak, is laid in England, and though by no means sensa- 
tional, is full of surprises. Waring is in love with Ethel, 
Ethel is in love with Heriot, Heriot (successively illustrating 
the proverbs “ Ont of sight ont of mind” and “ Absence makes 
the heart grow fonder”) is once more in love with the jilted 
girl, while the jilted girl, under maternal pressure, has 








become engaged to be married to an opulent noodle. The 
real surprise is, of course, in the conduct of Heriot, who 
redeems his selfish yacillation by a bold stroke at the 
eleventh hour, and repays Waring for his disinterested 
reticence by smoothing the course of his courtship. The 
dénouement is unexpected, but it is by no means unnatural, 
and no misgivings need be felt as to the future of the 
Treasury-officer and his bride. Mr. Lowis’s story is pleasant 
to read in more senses than one. It is not only clever and 
wholesome, but printed in a type so large and clear as to 
reconcile us to the thickness of the volume. 


After his recent invasion of the camp of the conscientious 
objector—an artistic blunder, thongh ethically commendable 
—Mr. Haggard returns in Swallow to the continent with 
which his most conspicuous triumphs are associated. The 
title is a translation of the Kaffir name given to the heroine 
—a Sonth African Camilla—the only daughter of Dutch 
parents who had trekked into the Transkei from the Graat- 
reinet district to escape from the maltreatment of the British. 
Suzanne Botmar’s parents adopt an English boy, sole sur- 
vivor of a ship’s company wrecked in the neighbourhood; 
and when he is grown to man’s estate they suppress the 
evidence which would establish his identity with the missing 
heir to a Scottish peerage. Ralph Kenzie, it must be added, 
being in love with Suzanne and devoted to her parents, 
acquiesces cheerfully in the deception. He marries Suzanne, but 
on his return home from the wedding is set upon by a band of 
Kaffirsemployed by Swart Piet, a rejected suitor of Suzanne’s, 
who leave him for dead and carry off his wife to a remote fast- 
ness in the hills. In her sore trouble Suzanne finds a devoted 
friend in Sihamba, a witch doctoress—whose life she had 
begged from Swart Piet when the rope was actually round 
Sihamba’s neck—and is sheltered by her and her tribe 
for more than two years, until Ralph discovers and rescues 
her. The narrative is put in the mouth of Suzanne’s mother, 
a “dour but not unkindly” old Dutchwoman, and we are glad 
to note that Mr. Haggard, alike in the body of the work and 
in the dedicatory letter to Sir Marshall Clarke, deprecates 
acrimonious partisanship in all discussions of racial differences, 
and renders justice, in the main, to the good qualities of the 
Boer. The scheme of the book and the historical events with 
which the plot is interwoven give Mr. Haggard ample oppor- 
tunities for the laying on of local colour, for the contrivance 
of strange and alarming incidents, and for the promiscuous 
effusion of gore. 


Pursued by the Law is an excellent specimen of the sensa- 
tional novel, somewhat old-fashioned in its outlines, and re- 
minding us in its sentiment not a little of Charles Reade, with 
a dash of Stevensonian audacity in the portrait of the 
mysterious Alsatian who fills the réle of good genius, protector, - 
and rescuer of the innocent, but persecuted, hero. James 
Graham is an industrious engineer, the son of a dissipated 
father who has deserted his wife, and is found dead by the 
son in circumstances calculated to fasten suspicion on his 
mother. To shield her, accordingly, he invents a story 
which results in his being sentenced to penal servitude 
for fifteen years. He makes his escape, however, while 
travelling in a Great Western express with two warders 
by leaping handcuffed from the train, is picked up by his 
mysterious benefactor, and starts afresh under an assumed 
name in the North of England. But the relentless minions 
of the law, aided by a blackmailing tramp, are soon on his 
track, and in spite of the Napoleonic resourcefulness of 
Mr. Townshend, spite of the forged telegrams despatched 
by his sweetheart—who is employed as a telegraph clerk—to 
put the police off the scent, spite of disguises and false beards, 
the toils close in on this devoted mechanic, and after a bold 
bid for liberty, Mr. Townshend throws up the cards,—on the 
Snowdon summit hotel. It only remains for Mr. Cobban to 
discover the real murderer, and by the application of the 
maxim, cherchez la femme, to identify the culprit with the 
handsome actress who had exhibited such painful anxiety at 
the time of Graham’s trial. A tell-tale golden hair entangled 
in the mechanism of tbe fatal air-gun supplies the clue, and the 
devotion of Graham’s sweetheart does tbe rest. Mr. Cobban’s 
hearty geniality and the real skill with which he keeps the 
reader in suspense as to Townshend’s true character, disarm 
criticism of the obvious improbabilities of his tale. For the 
nonce we are quite content to sit in the seat of the Adelphi 
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pittite and follow with breathless interest the course of James 
Graham’s gallant conflict against the overwhelming force of cir- 
cumstantial evidence supplemented by his own self-sacrificing 
mendacity. The story ought to admit of effective dramatisa- 
tion, and as for the escape from the railway train, the athletic 
jeune premier and the machinist could wish for no finer 
opportunity for the display of their agility and ingenuity 
respectively. Pharos the Egyptian is a romance admirably 
adapted to the needs of those readers of whom a typical 
representative is reported to have said: “Sherlock Holmes 
I know, and Dr. Nikola I know, and Captain Kettle I know, 
but who on earth is Major Pendennis?” Pharos is a wizard, 
indescribably old and wicked, who holds in thrall a beautiful 
young violinist named Friiulein Valerie de Vocxqal— 
Phebus! what a name—much in the same way that Svengali 
hypnotised Trilby. In reality he is a revivified mummy, 
Ptahmes, son of Netruhdtep, who has sworn vengeance on the 
human race, and amongst other pleasing exhibitions of his 
malignity inoculates the hero with the plague virus and 
employs him as a means of spreading the infection in the 
very heart of Mayfair. In the end Pharos perishes miserably 
and Cyril Forrest presumably marries Valerie de Vocxqal. 
We hope that for professional purposes she was allowed to 
retain her splendidly impressive maiden name.——Those who 
have read The Grasshoppers will turn to Mrs. Sidgwick’s new 
book irrespective of what a reviewer may say. But for the 
benefit of those who are strangers to this brilliant writer let 
us say that Cousin Ivo is a most exhilarating and exciting 
romance, in which a young English Peer, employed by a 
firm of solicitors to find the German heirs of a childless 
millionaire, is soon involved in internecine rivalry with a 
wicked Count, whose methods are more suggestive of 
medizval Italy than modern Germany.——Life at Twenty is 
a strange amalgam of robust animalism tempered with 
Meredithyrambic preciosity of expression. As an instance of 
the latter take this definition: “ Hnnui is really-sick energy ; 
no malingering sham of the thing, but the desperation of an 
enterprise, bedridden, and sending up a gape to vomit tears 
from the eyes in nawilling confession of that state of mind 
the world pities in the third head of company but never 
tolerates between two.” One needs all the fougue de vingt 
ans to grapple with the complexities of Mr. Morse’s style.—— 
Mr. Benson turns his loca! knowledge and historical studies 
to good account in The Capsina, a spirited tale of the Greek 
War of Independence, in which Kanaris, Miaulis, Kolo- 
kotrones, and other historical personages appear, and the 
title-réle is filled by a heroic Amazon of Hydra, chieftainess of 
the clan of Capsas. Mr. Jacomb Hood’s drawings, like those 
he contributed to The Vintage, are immensely superior to the 
generality of book-illustrations. Mrs. Tanqueray’s hero is 
a Giotto of the Fens of apparently humble origin, who is led 
to believe by an ex-music-hall singer that he is the son of a 
financier and the half-brother of the girl with whom he had 
fallen in love! But the story of Lottie Lepla, alias Hagar 
Jetsam, will not hold water, and Hoya Corney, therustic genius, 
finds himself free to wed Joan Wisconsin, daughter of the 
eminent financier. The author knows and appreciates the 
Fenland, but she succumbs at every turn to the devastating 
influences of conventional melodrama, 














CURRENT LITERATURE. 
— 

Mr. Richardson Evans gives in the current number of the 
Westminster Review a valuable summary of what has been done by 
his Society—that for checking the abuses of public advertising 
—to abate that ubiquitous nuisance. After describing the 
machinery available in the various societies now existing in 
London, Mr. Evans passes to analyse the general conditions of 
the problem, the motive forces at work, and the prospect of 
amelioration, contending with great force and cogency that 
“aspect” is an asset in the national wealth for which the State 
should be solicitous. He points out that it was not until the 
present generation that scenery and outlook needed protection, 
and after fairly stating the laissez-faire attitude of the man 
of the world, brings a formidable battery of arguments to 
bear on that position. We hold entirely with Mr. Evans 
when he says :—‘ At the root of the erroneous theory of popular 
taste is the idea that people consent to anything that they are 
powerless to prevent. Our working classes are happily a law- 




















abiding people. But if the objects which assail the vision along 
frequented paths were once for all put outside the protection 
of the criminal code, few of them would survive the resent. 
ment of the passing traveller. A volunteer company for tho 
annihilation of these ruthless invaders could be formed at 
every rural place of pleasure resort. Wherever cyclists or 
cheap excursionists go, the enemy is on their track. But it jg 
a refinement of injustice to charge the victim with respon- 
sibility for the crime. As well might it be said that ip. 
dividuals who get into a crowd are in favour of the pickpockets,” 
We are pleased to learn that at Rhyl a license was refused 
toa theatre on the pier for the simple reason that the manager 
had used the outside for a soap advertisement. 





The Doctrine of Energy: a Theory of Reality. By B. L, L, 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 2s, 6d.)—The author of this able 
and suggestive little work holds that the conception of energy 
supersedes the old conception of matter,—that is to say, that we 
must express the facts of the material world in terms of energy 
rather than in terms of matter, for matter, when analysed, 
appears to resolve itself into absolute and indestructible energy, 
It is this boundless energy which is pulsating through the 
universe, taking on this and that form, ever changing, never 
destroyed. What we call Nature is the laws of these constant 
transmutations. Knowledge is the experience of this ultimate 
reality of energy. All that we directly experience are the 
passing phenomena of sensations and ideas, but we can only 
assert that by reasoning, which is thus admitted as a valid force, 
But reason is compelled to predicate an intelligence and a sub. 
stratum on which its actions are exerted and from which its 
perceptions are derived. Therefore, the world of sense-phenomena 
is the resultant of this intellectual energy and the physical 
energy into which we resolve the movements of matter. The 
work is somewhat too compressed, many of its ideas needing 
greater elaboration. But it is a very able statement of an idealist 
position in philosophy consistent with modern science. Roughly 
speaking, it tracks the tendency of science into an idealist 
philosophy, the seeming solid facts of the physical world being 
all ultimately stated in terms of the ideal world. - 


Willow-Vale, and other Poems. By Henry Kose. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 5s.)—Mr. Rose, who has done some good work 
before, is a genuine poet. His musings, like those of Words- 
worth, are on “man, on Nature, and on human life.” He reads 
the secrets of the growing flowers, of the waving trees, of the 
flowing river. He catches the atmosphere and perfume of tie 
May morning, he finds earth joined to heaven in the silver 
chime of the village bells, he sees the beauty and interest of 
the simple life of woodman and peasant. The earth presents 
to him no painful problem, but a sweet and happy mystery. 
It is good to turn from the fever and sensation of the busy 
life of to-day to these charming little poems breathing of 
peace and the simple joys of common life, Mr. Rose has 
essayed several kinds of metre, and in more than one he is 
successful. The little volume is penetrated all through with a 
serene optimism, and the author has evidently learnt what are 
life’s choicest gifts. 


The Congo State ; or, The Growth of Civilisation in Central Africa, 
By Demetrius C. Boulger. (Thackerand Co. 15s.)—Mr. Boulger 
has been a little too obviously briefed. What he has to relate to 
us is how the Congo State was founded by a series of saints, 
many of whom became martyrs in the process, and all in the 
interests of humanity. Naturally, the picture of this interesting 
region presents novel features, and there are a good many details 
for which we look in vain. Does the State exact forced labour? 
Does it trade in ivory and rubber as a State, an¢ if so, what steps 
are taken to get the ivory and rubber? The State wants a 
defender, but non tali auilio nec defensoribus istis. Mr. Boulger 
is too zealous an advocate, and he does not even pretend to have 
investigated matters on the spot. When he tells us that the 
Belgian officers showed admirable qualities not merely of courage 
but of leadership and generous self-devotion, he is only repeating 
the much more convincing statements of Dr. Hinde, who served 
with them; when he tells us that nobody except the Congo State 
has taken measures to put down slave-raiding, we cannot agree 
with him, There is, for instance, no slave-raiding west of the 
Niger at present. However, Mr. Boulger’s book is worth 
looking at, if only as a counterblast to Mr. Courtney’s 
statements made before the Statistical Society; for Mr. 
Courtney, as we conceive, underrated the value of the great 
experiment for which, as Mr. Boulger points out with 
somewhat superfluous emphasis, the King of the Belgians 
is responsible. The revenue of the State does not yet meet the 
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diture, but it is within measurable distance of doing so; its 
receipts in 1897 were 9,183,361 fr., or 68 per cent. of the expendi- 
ture, In 1895 they were 3,600,000 fr., 47 per cent. of the outlay. 
That represents a great development; and although the export 
trade in ivory and palm oil is stationary or thereabouts, rubber has 
gone Up with a bound. Moreover, we believe that private enter- 
prises are earning a greatdealof money. M. Mille, who was sent 
this year to report on the Congo region for the Temps, declared that 
60,000,000 fr. had been invested in various ventures under the 
Free State’s rule, and that the 60,000,000 fr. were now worth 
150,000,000fr. Again, on the more general question of humanity, 
ugly things have probably been done, but ugly things are gener- 
ally done when a handful of white men make themselves masters 
of e great tract of savage country. The ugliest story of all, 
repeated by Sir Charles Dilke in the House of Commons, that 
Baron Dhauis rationed his troops with the flesh of slain enemies, 
js, as Mr. Boulger points out, quite inaccurate. The native allies 
under Gongo Lutete, who fought against the Arabs with the 
Belgian force, were cannibals, and did eat the killed—of both 
sides. But the Free State’s troops were a very small body, 
fighting for dear lite against the Arabs, and they were in no 
position to pick and choose among their allies. The first thing 
that had to be done was to crush out the Arabs, who have been 
the scourge of Africa; and they did that. Now they are taking 
the cannibalism in hand, and to judge, nct by Mr. Boulger’s book, 
but by Dr. Hinde’s, they will have their work cut out for them if 
they are to check it—as they must. We admit freely that the 
case for the Free State ought to be put before the world; we 
only wish that it had been stated by some one conversant at 
first hand with the facts. 





The Cook-Book. By “Oscar,” of the Waldorf. (Gay and 
Bird. 15s. 6d..\—One must say, with Celia, “you must borrow 
me Gargantua’s mouth” to eat all the good things described 
in these pages. Unlike many cookery-books of the present day, 
there is no descriptive writing in this work,—solid recipes 
fill it from cover to cover. As the book consists of between 
eight hundred and nine hundred pages, the amount of ground 
covered is prodigious. And though, of course, some of the 
recipes are only to be coped with in the kitchens of millionaires 
or hotel-palaces, yet a great proportion of the dishes described 
would be useful in modest households,—on occasions, at any rate, 
and when “company” is expected, As to the vexed question of 
language in cookery, it is not certain that M. Oscar Tschirky deals 
with it successfully. His method is to translate all but the untrans- 
latable. But there are so many French words absolutely without 
equivalents in cookery, that an undesirable mixture of tongues 
is inevitable. Well, then, why give the clumsy English 
equivalent “such and such style” for the neat French expres- 
sion “dla”? “Salpicon [a French word, mark] Hunter's style” 
seems to be an even more objectionable phrase when writing 
English than “ Salpicon @ la chasseur.” And what shall we say 
of another example on the same page, “ Ravioles of Game in 
Consommé”? Till an English equivalent has been found for the 
necessary word, an “ entrée,” it is better to bow to the inevitable 
and have the whole menu in French. 





Exotics and Retrospectives. By Lafcadio Hearn. (Little, Brown, 
and Co.)\—Mr. Lafcadio Hearn is always interesting when 
he writes about Japan and Japanese modes of thought; but 
though there are several entertaining essays in the present volume, 
the work, as a whole, does not rise to the very high level of his 
two previous books. The style is as captivating as ever, but the 
subjects chosen are not of such universal interest. The best of 
the papers are those on climbing Fuji-no-Yama, on insect 
musicians, on frogs, and on moon-desire. Very curious are the 
papers called respectively “ Sadness in Beauty” and “ Frissons.” 
In the first of these Mr. Hearn tries to suggest the reason why 
an ‘6 Rise to the heart and gather to the eyes, 

On looking at the happy autumn fields.” 

He seems, as far as we can make out, to think that the survivals 
of our dead selves—i.e., of the thousand lives lived by us before 
—somehow vibrate with regret when the sunset glow recalls to 
them sunset glows seen ages before. “ T'o the windows of the house 
of life their phantoms crowd—like prisoners towards some vision 
of bright skies and flying birds, free hills and glimmer streams, 
beyond the iron of their bars.” That isa very pretty piece of 
fantastic transcendentalism, but we fear that it will not stand 
any very close analysis. 


Country Life. Vol. 1V. (Hudson and Kearns, 21s.)—We 
have read this bound volume of Country Life with great pleasure. 
The pictures are quite excellent, especially in the series devoted 





to the gardens of the great country houses. We get here 
very effective proces reproductions of photographs taken on the 
spot by thoroughly competent photographers,—men, that is, who 
understand how to select points of view that will bring out the 
chief features of a garden, and who also have enough artistic 
sense to make something of a picture. Some thirty or forty years 
hence a bound set of Country Life will be one of the most delight- 
ful possessions possible, almost as good as the complete sets of 
Punch or the Illustrated London News, those incomparable store- 
houses of light reading. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





(Under this Heading we intend to notice such Books of the week as have not 
beon reserved for review in other forms.] 





Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought. By the late Richard 
Holt Hutton. Selected and edited by Elizabeth M. Roscve. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—We cannot, of course, do more than 
record the appearance of this volume of essays. It contains fifty- 
four articles contributed to the Spectator between the years 1870 
and 1897. The latest in date is entitled “The Limits of Divine 
Power,” and appeared on May 22nd, 1897. Mr. Hutton’s last 
contribution to this journal was five weeks later, June 26th. He 
died not quite eleven weeks afterwards, September Yth. 


A Diary of St. Helena, Edited by Sir A. Wilson. (A. D. Innes 
and Co. 53.)—Admiral Pulteney Malcolm, one of a distin- 
guished family, whose most illustrious member was Sir John 
Malcolm, of Indian fame, held the command for a year (1816- 
1817) of the Cape station, his most important charge being the 
island of St. Helena. He was accompanied by his wife, a grand- 
daughter of the tenth Lord Elphinstone. Lady Malcolm kept a 
diary, in which she recorded her own recollections of Napoleon 
and her husband’s conversations with him, adding the latter’s 
correspondence with Sir Hudson Lowe. There is little or nothing 
that is absolutely new in the book, but it is certainly interesting. 
There is the old story, which is good enough to bear repeating, 
of the Dey of Algiers who, hearing that France was fitting out 
an expedition against him, offered to burn the town himself for 
half the money that it would cost. It is somewhat surprising to 
be reminded that it was quite possible at one time that Napoleon 
might have had a commission in our own Army, and here is an ob- 
servation which has not lost its truth: “ Trifles are great things in 
France—reason nothing.” Here, again, is something for the 
anti-annexationists in the United States. There was then talk 
in America about taking Lampedusa, a little island between Tunis 
and Malta, “ What fools there are in the world that these people, 
who may do as they please in half the globe, should wish to have 
a little bad island which would embroil them constantly with the 
European powers.” 





History of the New World Called America. By Edward John 
Payne. (Clarendon Press. 14s.)—Mr. Payne’s continuation of 
his work on America shows all the thoroughness and all the 
width of learning which characterised the first volume. In this 
necessarily hasty notice we can but briefly indicate the lines of 
his argument. He discusses the question, whence did the 
American aborigines come? From Asia, he thinks, for he denies 
that they were autochthonous, on the ground that the animal 
genera out of which man is evolved are not to be found in the 
new or the fossil America. Then, at what time did they come? 
Ata very early date, for they seem to have been affected by the 
great cosmic changes of which science tells us. Then follows an 
elaborate discussion of the origin of language, the conclusions 
arrived at being applied to the special subject of American 
ethnology. From this Mr. Payne passes to the problems of the 
advancement in the arts, knowledge, &c., of the American races. 
Was this advancement original or importedP Arithmetic, 
reckoning of time, whether lunar or solar, are among the topics 
discussed. Then the spread of man over the New World is 
inquired into, and its chief races come under review, from the 
Esquimaux to the Aztecs and the people of Peru. Mr. Payne, in 
his passion for economising space, has dispensed with division 
into chapters. This is distinctly trying to a reader. 





The Municipal Parks, Gardens, and Open Spaces of London. By 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sexby. (Elliot Stock. 16s. to subscribers.)—A 
few years ago a very small volume would have sufficed for this 
subject (the Koyal parks, it should be noted, are not included in its 
scope). Now the list of places kept up by the County Council is 
distinctly creditable to public enterprise. The Board of Works 
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were opened; in 1887 Victoria, Battersea, and Kennington Parks 
were transferred to the Board ; three more were added before the 
Board ceased to. exist: Ravenscourt, Clissold, and Dulwich. 
Since then the work has gone on briskly. The list of all the 
open spaces, great and small, maintained by various authorities, 
now numbers about two hundred and fifty. And this list does not 
include the domains kept up by the Corporation,—Epping Forest, 
&c. Fifty-one are more than ten acres in extent, Regent’s Park 
with Primrose Hill being the largest, with four hundred and 
seventy-two and a half acres. This is a most valuable and 
interesting book. 


The Khartoum Campaign, 1898. By Bennet Burleigh. (Chap- 
man and Hall. 12s.)—Mr. Burleigh, whose letters to the Daily 
Telegraph put him in the front rank of war-correspondents, carries 
on the story of the campaign down to the evacuation of Fashoda. 
On this matter he has very definite opinions. The proceedings 
of the French, he thinks, “can only mean getting ready for war 
against Great Britain.” He has something to say about the 
Mahdi’s tomb. The natives were astonished to see the corpse; 
they firmly believed that the Mahdi had been translated in the 
flesh. Asto the dealing with the remains, “The Soudan is not 
Europe, nor are its inhabitants amenable to measures eminently 
satisfactory to civilised northern races.” A postscript disposes 
satisfactorily of Mr. Bennett and his accusations. 


A History of British India. By Sir William Wilson Hunter. 
Vol. I. (Longmans and Co. 18s.)—We simply mention the 
appearance of the first volume of this important work, intending 
to give a full notice of it when it shall have further advanced. 
This volume gives us the early history of European relations with 
India, and the history of the East India Company down to the 
year 1623, the date when Amboyna and the Spice Archipelago 
fell into the hands of the Dutch. Those who tell us that the 
world does not progress might profitably compare Dutch rule, 
perhaps the most systematic exploitation of foreign possessions 
for home profits that ever was, with the present aims of Britain 
in India. Let us hope that the newest bearer of the “ white man’s 
burden” may make another step forward, and that, as Sir W. 
Hunter puts it, the “ United States, in the government of their 
dependencies, will represent the political conscience of the niue- 
teenth century.” 


Mysore. By B. Lewis Rice. 2 vols. (A. Constable and Co. 
80s. net.)—This is a new edition of a work published twenty 
years ago as “a gazetteer compiled for Government.” It has 
been brought up to date, not without considerable labour, for 
indeed there is much to be added and changed when so long a 
period has elapsed. Mr. Rice begins by describing the country, 
its flora and vegetable products, and its fauna. He thensketches 
its history, its language and religion (Mysore is one of the 
regions where Christianity has had a marked success), its chief 
industries, and its government. Mysore was given back to 
native rule in 1881, and it is worth while to quote Mr. Rice’s 
opinion on the relations between the Imperial Government and 
the State: “One cannot but be struck, in, going over the modern 
history of Mysore, with the magnanimity of the British to this 
country, and equally with the manner in which the country has 
responded to the good influences exerted upon it.” The second 
volume contains the “gazetteer” proper. 

The Middle Kingdom. By S. Wells Williams, LL.D. 2 vols. 
(W.H. Allen and Co, 42s.)—This book was originally published 
in 1848; the preface to the second edition bears date 1883. This 
represents, we presume, the latest revision. It would have been 
worth while in bringing out a new edition of so valuable a work 
to have had at least a sketch of the later history of the country, 
for, indeed, much has happened since 1883, nor have later events 
wholly justified Professor Williams’s confident anticipations: 
“In the hands of statesmen so far-sighted and patriotic as those 
who now control the Government, there is little cause to appre- 
hend retrograde steps, or a return to the exclusive policy of Com- 
missioners Lin and Yeh.” Professor Williams seems to have 
been something of an optimist. 


Through Boyhood to Manhood. By Ennis Richmond. (Long- 
mans and Co. 3s. 6d.)—This “ Plea for Ideals” is a plain-spoken 
criticism on the religious and ethical methods adopted in our 
public-school education. The author is only too near the truth when 
he says that both leave much to be desired. It is here that the 
advocates of habitual confession find one of their strongest argu- 
ments. Weare not prepared to yield the point, further than to 
say that there are schools where anything that would bring some 
restraining influence to bear on evils that go almost unchecked 
would be a blessing. Mr. Richmond does not refuse to descend 





to details. He has some very pertinent and just observations on 
the matter of school diet, and as a kindred subject, the «tuck 
shop.” The spectacle of a public-school town with its cop. 
fectioners’ shops crowded with young gluttons is nothing logy 
than disgusting. But most of the blame lies with masters who 
are either careless or making haste to be rich. 


Both of the volumes published for the Chetham Society for the 
year 1898-99 are continuations. The Chartulary of Cockersand 
Abbey, transcribed and edited by William Farrer, Vol. II , Part 1, 
carries on the succession of documents from about 1190 to the 
early part of the fourteenth century. There seems to have been 
a fairly continuous stream of “grants, in frankalmoign ” (tenure 
by divine service) for the benefit of “the soul’s health” of 
the donors. Other interesting documents are those which 
record disputes and complaints between the Abbey and 
the monks of Evesham about tithes.——Minutes of the Bury 
Presbyterian Classis, edited by William A. Shaw, M.A, 
Part II., completes the work, carrying it down to the year 
1657. Appendix I. gives “ Minutes of the Nottingham Classis,” 
which had its latest meeting in St. Mary’s Church on 
May 4th, 1660, when four ministers were ordained. Appendices 
II. and III. give similar minutes from Bodmin and Cambridge, and 
Appendix 1V. furnishes biographical details of the ministers 
mentioned in the Bury minutes. In this last there is much 
that is particularly interesting. We see, for instance, that there 
were parishes where Puritan discipline never ruled. William 
Ashton, rector of Middleton, calmly disregarded all the injunc- 
tions of the classis, especially in administering the Sacrament 
promiscuously. But then he belonged toa “county family.” It 
is still a great Lancashire name. 


Four books dealing with country matters may be mentioned 
together :—The Principles of Agriculture. Edited by L. H. Bailey. 
(Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—Written in the first place to 
meet American requirements, and to be applied, therefore, in 
this country mutatis mutandis.——-The Great Horse. By Sir Walter 
Gilbey. Second Edition. (Vinton and Co.)—An account of the 
development of the Roman war-horse into the shire-horse,— 
The Incubator. ‘By Herbert Russell. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co. 1s.)—A practical treatise on profitable poultry-farming. 
——English Country Cottages. By J. L. Green. (Rural World 
Publishing Company. 5s.)—Mr. Green goes directly to the 
point when he says: “If the cottage dwellings of the agricul- 
tural labourers are themselves to pay even 2 per cent. gross on 
the capital outlay rents would commonly require to be much 
raised.” Mr. Green knows what he is writing about, and does 
not underrate the difficulties of his subject. One of these difii- 
culties is the distance of cottages from the school, a very bad 
thing for the health of the children. But, then, labourers must 
live near their work, especially shepherds, carters, and the like, 


MisceLtianetous.—A useful little book on a matter of some 
complexity is Working Women in Factories, &c., by Mona Wilson 
(Duckworth and Co., 1s. net).——In _Belles-Lettres we have in the 
series of “ Plays of Gerhart Hauptmann” (W. Heinemann, 1s. 6d. 
and 2s. 6d.), The Weaver and Lonely Lives; The Triumph of the 
Philistines: a Comedy, by Henry Arthur Jones (Macmillan and 
Co., 2s. 6d.); and a volume of social sketches, Salvage, by Lady 
Magnus (D. Nutt, 1s.).——Mr. F. C. Phillips’s novel, As in a 
Looking Glass, Illustrated by Du Maurier (W. Heinemann, 6s.), 
appears in a new edition.——Demosthenes: De Corona, edited by 
Evelyn Abbott, M.A., and P. E. Matheson, M.A. (The Clarendon 
Press, 3s. 6d.), is likely to be useful, though we do not know that 
it should supersede some of its predecessors. It has, we notice, 
an interesting essay in the prolegomena on the structure of 
Demosthenes’s periods. The type is particularly clear.——The 
Gospel according to St. Matthew, with Introduction, &c., by George 
Carter, M.A. (Relfe Brothers, 1s.6d.), appears in a second edition. 
—In “ Methuen’s Commercial Series” (Methuen and Co., 2s.), 
we have The Principles of Bookkeeping, by J. E. B. McAllan, M.A. 
——Two text-books of an advanced kind are The Foundations of 
Zoology, by William Keith Brooks, Ph.D. (Macmillan and Co., 
10s. 6d. net); and Lectures on the Evolution of Plants, by Douglas 
Houghton Campbell, Ph.D. (same publishers, 43. 6d. net).—— 
Under the title of The Works, Gates, and Aqueducts of Rome (J. 
Murray, 2s. 6d.), Dr. T. Hodgkin has extracted passages of special 
value and interest for travellers from the fourth volume of his 
“ History of Italy and her Invaders.”——The Stock Exchange 
Official Intelligence (Spottiswoode and Co., 50s.) is the publication 
for some time associated with the name of Sir Henry Burdett. 
It now appears under the care of the Secretary to the Share and 
Loan Department, and seems to be substantially unchanged. A 
noticeable item in the contents is “ Financial Statistics Relating 
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to China.”——-The second volume of “The Bibelots,” Herrick’s 
Women, Love, and Flowers (Gay and Bird, 2s. 6d. net), is as pretty 
aa the first, and we have nothing but commendation for the 
selection. Some good-things aré left out, but this is not the 
result of want of judgment but want of space. 





New Eprtrons.—The Political Life of the Right Hon. W. E- 
Gladstone, Illustrated from ‘* Punch.” Vol. I. (Punch Office. 10s.) 
—The Life is unabridged, and all the illustrations in the text ar® 
given, with many of the page cartoons. Travels in Tartary, 
Thibet, and China. By M. Huc. 2 vols. (Open Court Publishing 
Company, Chicago.)—The reprint of a book that made a great 
sensation about fifty years ago.—In the “ Rorder Edition of 
the Waverley Novels,” edited hy Andrew Lang (Joan C. Nimmo), 
we have The Fortunes of Nigel; and in the “Temple Edition,” of 
the same (J. M. Dent and Co.), Peveril of the Peak, 3 vols. ——In 
the “Temple Classics” (same publishers), Burns’s Songs and Burns’s 
Poems.——In the “Illustrated English Library” (Service and 
Paton’, The Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, with Illustra- 
tions by C. E. Brock. ——The Vicar of Wakefield. (Henry Frowde.) 
—Reduced to so small a compass (but not abridged) that it will 
go easily into a waistcoat-pocket. Paved with Gold (Downey 
and Co., 103. 6d. net) is a reprint of a story which was popular in its 
time, Augustus Mayhew wrote it and it was illustrated by “ Phiz.” 
“The Romance and Reality of the Streets of London” is its sub- 
title——Miss Mouse and her Boys. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Mac- 
millan and. Co.)——The Tale of Chloe, and other Stories. By 
George Meredith (A. Constable.)——Uncle Maz. By Rosa 
Nouchette Carey. (Macmillan and Co.)~—Sketches and Studies 
in Italy and Greece. By J. A. Symonds. Third Series. (Same 
publishers.) Christian Leaders of the Last Century. By J. 
C. Ryle, D.D., Lord Bishop of Liverpool. (T. Nelson and Sons.) 
—Which Bible to Read? By Frank Ballard. (H. R. Allenson.) 
—A comparison of the Authorised and Revised Versions of the 
Lible—Lilliput Lyrics. By W. B. Rand. Edited by R. 
Brimley Johnson. (J, Lane.)—A selection from “ Lilliput 
Levée,””’ and from the author’s contributions to magazines. 
One of Our Conquerors. By George Meredith. (A. Constable.) 
—Cervic. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. (Ward, Lock, and Co.) 
— Only the Governess. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. (Macmillan 
and Co.) 
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QUNNY DOWN, GUILDFORD, 
he FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. 

KOYS are PREPARED for the Entrauce and Scholarship Examinations of 
the Public Schools. The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hog’s 
Back, at an elevation of 499 ft., in 8 acres of ground. 

Principals—Miss BRAHAM i ad Mr, and Mrs. E. R, BREAKWELL. 


» ADLEY COLLEG 3E.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

\& EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 19: b, to 21st. One Scholarship and One 
Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the ARMY 
CLASS.—Apply to the WARDEN, k udley © College, ®, Abingdon. 


Whiteing (R.), No. 5 John vinihindadti OF DUO. cei sn cnvrcenssnneese ae 























LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, —FOUR JUNIOR 

PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 for three years, and 

‘ia EE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £20, will be COMPETED 

for on MAY 2nd. Open to Boys under 15,—For further information, apply to 
Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head- Maste r. 


HE HARROW DEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on application 
to the SECRETARY. 











EP T ON Ss 7 H O 0 bis 
) ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIPS. 
Seven varying in value ye £30 to £20, will be COMPETED for on 
JULY 5th to 7th. 
Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 





TUTTGART.—A GERMAN LADY who has spent some 
years iu England OFFERS a COMFOR‘ ABLE HOME “te » FEW 
YOUNG ENGLISH GIRLS wishing t» visit Germany with the view of azudying 
music, languages, or painting. eferences given and recuices, — Friulein 
ZIEGLER, Hospitalstr, 33, Stuttgart. 








a 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 8.E, 

Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton’ College, Cambridge). The Tenchin 
Staff includes :— Professor Seeley, F-R.8.; Professor Hales, M.A.; H. F. Maldest 
Esq., M.A.; W. . Esq., MA.; Signor Garcia; Monsieur Pradean: 
Monsieur Larpent, B .-8s-Lettres; Herr Loman; Herr Paul Stoeving ; and other 
visiting Professors. Seven Resident Mistresses. Large Gymnasium and Playi 
Field. ‘ennis, Swimming, and Riding.—Prospectus on application, | 


T. GEORGE'S TRAINING COLLEGE, EDINBURGH, 
for LADIES who intend to become TEA‘ HE ERS 
in SECONDARY or HIGH SCHOOLS or GOVERKNESSES in 
PRIVATH FAMILIES —Report, prospectus, &c,, 
from Miss WALEER, Principal, 3 Melville Street, Edinburgh, 


‘ae 

ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

be HELD on JULY 11h, 12th, and 13th to fill up not less than FIP. 

TEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHI8ITIONS.—For particulars apply by 
letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean's Yard, Westminster, 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


An EXAMINATION for THREE SEXEY SOHOLARSHIPS (two of £30 and 
<7 will be HELD on MARCH 23th and 29th.—D. E. NORTON, M.A, 
Hi aster. 


H M.S. ‘BRITANNIA.’—To meet the requirements of the 
e New Regniationsa MODERN SIDE will be OPENED after EASTER 
at one of the best known and most successful PREPARATORY SCHOOLS in 
the SOUTH of ENGLAND, where boys may receive system atic and continuous 
teaching from the aga of 10 or 11, their last year being spent in a separate Navy 
House,—Apply, by letter only, ‘*FESCINA LENTH,” care of Hart’s Advertising 
Offices, Maitravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—ELECTION on JUNE 24th to 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (three of £50, three of £30, two of £20 per 
annum). Tuition and Boarding Fees, from which the value is deducted, £62, 
Examination in London and at Felsted, June 20ch—22nd, Oandidates must be 
between 12 and 15 on July lst.—For further particulars, apply, Rev. HIJAD- 
MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


EXHILL-ON-SEA.—PRIVATE TUITION for the 
Universities and Public Schools.—Mr,. D. M. BIRKETT, M.A. (late Junior 
Student of Chrict Churc!i, Oxford, and Head-Master of Sevenoaks School), 
RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for the above.—Address, Leigh Hoime, Hastings 
Road, Bexhill, Sussex. 


AYFIELD, OLD SOUTHGATE, MIDDLESEX— 

Miss BOYER BROWN’S HOME SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of 

COUNTRY GENILEMEN and other girls of good social position. Large 
country house and grounds, Best London Masters. 


EAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
LANCS. (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough ground ng of tke Sexticld Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge, 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. 8. SLATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S, 


mn O N BRIDGE §S C HOO UL. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, JUNE 13th & 14th, 1999, 
Apply to the Rev. O. OC. TANCOCK, Head-Mastar. 


A K BH A Ss C H O O L. 


An EXAMINATION for TEN HOUSE SOHOLARSHIPS from £40 down- 
wards wil! be HELD on APRIL 11th and 12th.—For particulars apply to the 
HiKAD-MASTER. 


eee ee. CHABROL, danghter of a University 

Professor, RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of GENTLEMEN'S 
PAUGHTERS for French and Accomplishments. University Lectures ; School 
of Art. Bracing air; beantifal situation, Homecomforts, Highest references. 
—Address, Villa Louise, Limoges. 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
—Preparatory f or Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSIOAL 
UHOLA SHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen ; special y suited to Colonials ; 
— vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. i. SWINSTRAD, Head- Master, 









































DVANCED MUSIC.—The LADY PRINCIPAL of a 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL near London is willing to RECEIVE a FEW 
earnest STUDENTS on very advantageous terms. The best masters for Piano, 
Singing, Violin, Harmony, &. Vacancy for Student Teacher.—For particulars, 
address “ M. S.,’’ care of J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, E.C. 


UBLIC SCHOOL MASTER, care of “ Booksellers,” 
143 Oxford Street, W.—WISHES to TREAT DIRECT with OWNER for 
PREPARATORY SOHVOL for PUBLIC SCEOOLS, NAVY. 


PRIVATE TUTOR (Clergyman, M.A., Oxon.) living 

at healthy seaside resort, WISHES to PLACE his SON (¢ ngaged profes- 

sioually during the day) with a PAMILY living in or near London, receiving in 

exchange a BOY (not under 16) to EDUCATE with his other pupils,—Letters, 
“BE. L C.,” care of R. J. Beevor, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


IFTEEN THOUSAND VOLUMES of the Rev. 
CHARLES VOYSEY’S THEISTIC WORKS have been placed in the 
Public Free Libraries and in Colleges, &e. The attention of truly religicus 
persons is invited to these books, which show that the noblest conceptions of 
God and His dealings with mankind spring from the native human faculties of 
Reason, Conscience, and Love. Mr. Voysey’s works are published by Messrs. 
Wititams and Noreate. Letters from inquirers will be deemed confidential by 
th» Rev. C. Vorsry, Annesley Lodge, Hampstead, N.W. 


REE READING (UNITARIAN).—Stopford Brooke's 
“Triomph of Faith,” Fiske’s ‘Everlasting Reality of Religion,” 
Martinesu’s ‘Five Points of Ohristian Faith,” Armstrong’s “ Principles and 
‘deals of Unitarians,””—Theso and other pamphlets and information on Uni- 
\arianism may be had post-free from the Misses LUCAS, Redhurst, Harrogate, 




















HRISTIANITY AND SACERDOTALISM: 
A MESSAGE FOR THE TIMES. 
. JAMES HARWOOD, BA, 
Price One Penny. 
London: PHitip GreeEy, 5 Hssex Street, Strand, W,0. 
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pecs MARY BUSS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
SANDALL ROAD, CAMDEN ROAD, N.W. 
FounpEp 1850. 

Hrap-Mistress: Mrs. BRYANT, D.Sc., F.C.P. 


The TERM will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, Mav Srd, 1899, The 
Entrance Examinat ion will be held on Tuesday, May 20d, Term fee, £5 173. or 
£6 183. according to age, Scholarships are given by the Brewers’ and Cloth- 
worker?’ Companies to the vaine of nearly £300 per annum. ; 

There are Four Boarding ouses sanctioned by the Governors, with fees 
ranging from 45 to 70 guineas per annum. 

T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LL,A, Scheme, the University, 

Bt, Andrews, N.B. 


CHOOL for GIRLS, CONAMUR, THE RIVIERA, 
SANDGATE, KENT.—Principa's, Miss JARVIS (for eizht y ars Second 
Mistress of Botton High School for Girls) and Miss CLARA BERRY (late of 
Bolton High Sch ol and of Beda'es). Good hens», with south aspect; on the 
sea wall.—The HALF-TERM BEGINS on FEBRUARY 28th. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD 

N.W.—PREPaRATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House speciaily 

puilt for this School, electric light, own gronndg, individual attention to health 

and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Publie Schools, 

Jeading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon. 


p gina ST. ANNES-ON-SEA, LANCS.— 














HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS from 7 year-. 
vhorongh groundins for Publie Schools, Boys from Indix and the Colonies 
received, Delightful climate; home comforts; carefal training; perfect 
sanitation.—PRINOLPALS., 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on APRIL éth, 7tn, and 8th, 1899, for 

Br VEN OPHN SCHOLARSHIPS. Threevf £70 per annum, two of £50 per annum, 

two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the sc: ool Candidates entertained free 
of charge if application be made by March 15th, 1899, 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Hesd-M:stress, Miss KE. M. 
PICKARD (Class Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb, Highest references. 


AUSANNE.—ENGLISH BOARDING HOUSE for 


| ADIES only. Good position; excellent cuisine; bathro.ms (h, and c.), 
sauitation perfect. Terms, 5s. per day.x—Address, 4 Avenue du Closelet. 


HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
(Incorp rated 1840).—PUBLIO SCHVvOL LIFE ane EDUOATI N, with 
special classes for cand dates for the NAVY and 4RMY. Hovours gained since 
December: Open Ol} ssical S-holarship, Worcester C liege, Oxford; Upen 
Classical Exhibition, Worcester Oollege, Oxford; 6th in te Saudhurst ; 40th -n t 
Sandhurs'; 16th on to the ‘Brit nnia.” EXAMINA‘ION for ENTKANCE 
SUHOLARSHIPS BHKGINS APRIL 6th.—Appiy to the Rev. the HiAu 
MASTER or SECRETARY, 32 va kvile Street, W. 


T. LEONARDS.—“CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 

SQUARK.—First-ciass BOARD and RESIDK#NCE.—Newly furnished; sea 

view, ixcellent cuisine; billiard-room, Sanitary certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. 
SIDNEY P, POTTER. 




















\T. FELIX SCHOOL. SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 

School).—Head Mistress, Miss M. I. GARD NER, Nat. Sc. Trips 

Combridge, References: Miss H. Giadstone, Mre. H. Sidgwick, Arthur 
Sidgwick, Esq., the Bishop of Southampton, 


ORQUAY.—APSLEY HOUSE. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Exensive ground:; large hall and gymnasium. 
References to parents of pupils in Englani and abroad, 
Head-Mistress, Mrs. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON, 


vee CHILTERNS (WENDOVER, BUCKS.)—The Rev. 
0. E. ROBERTS, M.A. (St. John’s Coll., Oxon), assisted by qualified 
Ma ters, RROEIVES TWENTY BOYS (7—I4 years) to prepare for Public 
Scho ls and Koyal Navy. Grounds 2% acres, gymnasium, bathing, &c.; beautiful 
ed healthy situation; 35 miles trom London. Inclusive fees £50 aterm. Two 
Choral Scholarships £50 per annum, 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
OIRENCESTER. 
For Land-Owners, Land-Agents, Surveyors, Farmers, intending Colonists, &c, 


Patron— 
H.R.H, The PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
PRESIDENT— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G, 
CoMMITTER OF MANAGENMENT— 
The Right Hon, the EARL of DUCLE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGHL KINGSCOTE, K.O.B. (Vice-Chairman), 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘OLELLAN, M.A, 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution oy late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, Scholar- 
ships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 23rd, 1899, 


| SFr aneere OF ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 
DEGREES are OPEN to WOMEN-STUDENTS, 


SUMMER SESSION BEGINS APRIL 25th. 


“UNIVERSITY HALL” is the RESIDENCE for WOMEN-STUDENTS 
which is SANCTIONED by the UNIVERSITY, and is under its control. 


For Prospectus, apply to the Warden, Miss L. L LUMSDEN, 

















eae COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MON MUUTHSHIRE, 


(A CONSTITUENT COLLEGE of the UNIVERSITY of WALES.) 


The Council INVITES APPLIOATIONS for the PROFESSORSHIP of 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. Applications and testimoniala 
shouid be sent on or before TOKRSDAY, April 25th, 1899, to the undersigned, 
from whom further parti-ulars may be obtained, 

University College, Ca diff, J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 

February ltth, 1899, Secretary and Registrar. 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


(A OONSTITUENT COLLEGE of the UNIVERSITY of WALES.) 


The COUNOTL INVITES APPLICATIONS for a LECTURESHIP in POLITI 
CAL SCIE\NOR, tenable for three years at a salary of £150. The Lecturer will 
also be required to give assistance in the Department of Philozophy. 

Applications and testimonials should be sent on or TUESDAY, April 25th, 
1899, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

University College, Cardiff, J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 

March 2nd, 1899, Secretary and Registrar. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL MATHE.- 
MATIOAL, and NATURAL SCIENCK SCHOLARSHIPS. 
LEN or MORK OPEN to COMPETITION in MAY N&XI, value from £25 
to £100 a year. 
Aiso One or more Scholarships of £25, open only to Boysintended for the Navy. 
Partic lars and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETAXY, the 
College, Cl fton, Bristol. 














47 ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for study 

f Langnages, Music, and Art. Visving Professors; University Lectures. 

Bracirg climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. References kindly 

permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Qherington House, Shipston-or-Stour, and 
other ladies.—For Prospectus, appiy to Miles, HEISS. 


EREFORD SCHOOL.— FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS 
covering tuition fees; TW) ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS 
‘enable with or without Tui ion Scholarships and worth £20 a year. Examina- 
tion JUNK 6th and 7th, 1899. The annul vaine of the Scholarships tenable by 
He: efurdians at the Universities is £2700.—Particulars of HEAD-MASTER. 








HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
NONCONFORMIST & EVANG*LIOAL PUBLIU SCHOOL. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION AT EASTER, 
For full particulars apply tu the HEAD- uw ASLER, 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. — An 

EXAMINATION for EIGHT or more SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value 

from £50 to £21, will begin on JULY 6th. Candidates must be under l4on 

Jane 24th.—Further information from Head-Master, Rev. F. B. WESTCOTT, 
Sherborne School, Dorset. 








ESTGATE-ON-SEA —The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 

KINGHON, M.4., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 

ot “Gradation,” &c , Hvad-Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1883-1~98, 

PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House specially 
Cesigned, Good cricket field, 


| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— SCHOLAR. 
. SHIPS.— Twelve Scholarships (£55-£10) in JULY. Open to Boys 
joming NEXT TERM, MAY 5th. ‘Lhirteen Open Scholarships and Exhibi- 
tions gained at the Universities since November, 1897. ARMY CLASS free; 
successes last July and January. Vaiuable leaving Exhibitions. JUNIOR 
SCHOOL (8-13), Excellent health recurd.—Head-Master, Rey, A. J. GALPIN, 
M.A, late House-Master at Marlborough, 


ELICATE, BACKWARD, and JUNIOR BOYS.— 
Careful individual attention and encouragement; thorough preparation 
for Public Schools and Royal Navy; school premises in a healthy and pleavant 
situation, on high ground; ericket, tennis, football, cycling, Mocerate fees,— 
Head-Master, HUGH LUPLON, Ksq., Meibourn School, neur Royston, Herts 
\{ADAME AUBERT INTRODUCES ENGLISH and 
pa FOREIGN RESIDENT and DAILY GOVERNESSES, VISITING 
i waCHERS, COM?ANIONS for HOME and ABROAD. Prospectnses of 
FINISHING and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS forwarded gratis to Parents 
and Guardians, HOLIDAY Engagements required —141 Regent Street, W. 


EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
KENSINGTON TOWN HALL. 














UITION in FRANCE.—M. DE FELICE. ex-Professor 

of the University of France, has VACANCIES in his PRIVATE HOUSE 

for ONE or TWO YOUNG KNGLISHMEN desirous of pursaing their studi-s 

abroad. Highest references.—Address, 2 Avenue St. Maur, Lille, France; or 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—SCHOOL for the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. —Princinals, Miss WINGATE (Gite: 

College, Cambridge) and Miss POTTER ; «:ss'ed by a t! aronvhly efficient staff 
of Professors and Resident Mistresses.—Prospectus on application. 


S?: GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 








Head-Master: Rev. R. H. WIX, MLA. 
A School for 100 Boarders 25 miles from Lo: don ina splendid situation, Large 
buildings and grounds. Bracing air. Boys over 14, #60; under, £5. 


URHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for KING’S 

SCHOLARSHIPS varyiny in value from £7) to £20 will BEGIN eu 

MAY 30th. Boys can also be examined in London.—Further information from 

the SECRETAKY, or from the Head-Master tthe Rey W. HOBHOUSS, 
M.A.), the School-House, Durham, 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Fmployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies, About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1899 The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Pepartment, and Three Appoinrments as Assistant Superintendents in the 














Lecture to-morrow (Sunday) morning by Dr. STANTON OOIT, on “The { Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D, and one in the Traffic Dept., 


Personality of God,” at 11. 





. Indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 
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NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


CHAIR OF PHYSIOLOGY. . 

The Curators of Patronage of the University of Edinburgh will, ona date to 
ba afterwards fixed, proceed to the ELEOTION of a PROFESSOR of PHYsI- 
OLOGY in room of the late Professor Ratherford. 

Each Candidate for the Chair is requesteé to lodge with the undersigned, not 
later than Saturday, May 20th, eight copies of his application and eight copies 
of anv testimonials which he may desire to submit. One copy of the application 
should be signed. 

66 Frederick Street, R, HERBERT JOHNSTON, W.S., 

Edinburgh, March 6th, 1899. Secretary. 
NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH: MEDICAL EDUCA- 
TION.—Rev. A. T. BELL, 2 RAMSAY GARDEN, is PREPARED to 
RECEIVE SIX RESIDENT UNDERGRADUATES. Hlectric lighting ; bath 
rooms, Special tuition ‘arranged for if desired. References to Sir William 
Muir, K.0.9.1., Principal of the University; aud to the Lord Justice General.— 
To see the rooms, and for terms, &c., application should be,maie to Mr. BELL 
2 Ramsay Garden, Kdinburgh. . 


ITTLE APPLEY, RYDE.—PREPARATORY for the 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS and H.M.S, ‘BRITANNIA.’ Jn own grounds of 

seve? acres, on hills overlooking Solent; modern sanitation and appointments. 

Gymnasium, workshops, dry playground, sanatorium. Scho!arship and Naval 

Classes. Sea bathing. References to parents of past and present pupils.—O. J. 
PUGH, M.A. Cantab, and R. W. PHILPOTT, M.A. Oantab. 


bye ee COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 











NATION for SOHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 6th, 7th, and 8th. 
‘ten Open Scholarsbips at least, of value ranging between £70 and £20 per 
annum, will be awarded; also one Scholarship of £35 per aunnm tenable for 
three years for Sons of old Cheltonians only. Also Scholarships confined to 
Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. Cuief subjects: Classics and 
Marhematics. Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the BURSAR, the 
College, Cheltenham, 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUOKSTER STREET, S.W.—Con- 
ducted by Mrs. SULTON. Thorongh preparation for the Public Schools. 
Kindergarten avd Transition Ciasses for cvildren under 8, Drilling, gymuastics, 
LENT TERM BEGAN TUESDAY, January 17th. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £30 each in JULY next, and FIVK given in the School. Manv 
vaiuable Scholarships on leaving to the Hospita!s and Universities. NEW 
ng aa SOHOOL for YOUNG BOYS. Special Navy Class.—Apply 
the SAR. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress, Miss DANIEL (late a Resident Lecturer, Girton College, 
Cambridge).—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.— FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 

) SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 60 Guiness downwards, will be AWARDED 
by EXAMINATION, beginning MARCH 21st. Boys examined at Oxford and 
Rossall.—Apply, BURSAR, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


N ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation; best 

modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships. Boarders 
under the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LI}CKES. 


ANDWICH (KENT).—Sir ROGER MANWOOD’S 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Founded 1563. Sound Classical and Commercial 
Education. Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per annum. Science a epecialitv.—Illus- 
trated Prospectus, &c., on application to Head-Master, E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A, 
(Westminster and Trin. Coll., Cambridge). 


OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
F CHINE.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Boys prepared for the 
Public Schools. House stands high on Qliff. South aspect: overlooks sea. 
Playground and field for games: three resident masters and governess. 60, S0, 
and 100 guineas.—Mrs. JAMES MACLONELL. 


























NCASTER HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA, SUSSEX.— 
The Rev. F. R. BURROWS, M.A., is MOVING this PREPARATORY 
SUHOOL at EASTER from Charles Road, St. Leonards, to premices built tor 
a * ee LUL.— Prospectus from R. J. BREVOR, M.A, 8 Lancaster Placo, 
Strand, Loudon. 


RANCE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for Five or Six 
GIRLS in house of English lady. Great advantages for langnages, music, 
eer? home life and every care and comfort. Terms for Pension and French 
ustruction, 10 guineas monthly. Unexceptionable references given and required. 
—Address, Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Laucaster Place, Strand. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Triform, 
London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of xSCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be eent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 











THE: AUTOTYPE _ COMPANY, LONDON, 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS 
of Famous Works by Old and Modern Masters 
of the Principal Schools of Painting. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, ‘W.c., 
IS OPEN FREE DAILY FROM 10 TO 6, © 
‘A Visit of Inspection is Invited. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE 


Now Ready. New Edition of 160 pp. 
With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Antotspes and 
23 Tint Block Illustrations. 
For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically undep 
i Artists’ Names. 


Post-free, ONE SHILLING, 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


pyrene PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
READJUSTMENT, 
To the Holders of the following Bonds and Stock :— 
Central Pacific Railroid Oompany of California First Mortgage Bonds, 
Series A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, and I. 
Western Pacific Railroad Company First Mortgage Bonds, Series A and B. © 


California and Oregon Railroad Company and Central Pacific Railroad 
Company, Successor, First Mortgage Bonds, Series A and B, 

Central Pacific Railroad Company (San Joaquin Valley Branch) First 
Mortgage Bonds. 

Central Pacific Railroad Company Land Bonds. 

Central Pacific Railroad Company Fifty-year Six per Cent. Bonds, 

Central Pacific Railroad Company Fifty-year Five per Cent. Bonda, 

Central Pacific Railroad Company Common Stock. j 





The undersigned purenant to the Plan and Agreement for the Reidjustment 
of the Central Pacitic Railroad Cotmpiny, dated February 8th, 1899, heraby 
give notice that the time for further deposits of the above-named Bonds and 
stock has been fixed aud limited to March 23rd, 1899, after which date deposits 
of said Bonds and Stock will be accepted, if at all, only upon such terms and 
conditions as the undersigned may impose. ‘ 

Copies of the Agreements with the United States and tho Southern Pacific 
Comvany, as well as of the Plan and Agreement of Readjustment, and also any 
further information desired, may be obtained at the Offices of any of the under. 


signed. 
SPEYER BROTHERS, London. 
SPKYER & CO.. New York. 
LAZ. SPEYER ELLISSEN, Frankfort o/Main. __ 
TRIXEIRA DE MATTOS BROTHERS, Amsterdam, 
DEUTSCHE BANK, Berlin. 
Dated March Ist, 1899. 


ore ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 








FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED FUNDS ww we owe one £33,000,000 
2 i @ D’°*T B L A C K? 


Ask Miss MILLARD, of Teddington, Middlesex, for any Book ever issued since 
the advent of printing (however rare or plentiful) up to the very last work pub- 
lished; also for any curio or object of interest under the canopy of heaven, for 
she prides herself on being enabled, nine times out of ten, to supply these wants. 
She has the largest assemblage of Miscellaneous Bijouterie in the world, and is 
always a ready, willing, and liberal buyer for prompt cash. 

“A MIGHTY BOOK HUNTRESS.” 
Confirmation by a Gentleman of supreme eminence. ; 

Sir Harry Pouanp, Q.0., says:—* He in fact wrote it so that she might use 
it, as he considered the books a great find.....She will have achieved. 
wonderful success in book finding.” ae. 

It a book exists for sale in any nook on earth Miss MILLARD (who positively 
will not fail) will find it; nothing daunts her in this fascinating literary sport. 

Address a)l wants, Miss CLARA MILLARD, Teddington, Middlesex. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. - 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmex, Lonpow. Code: UNnicope - 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON 








i ieee SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 
Chief Office—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL of ABERDEEN. 

This SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Crutches, Artificial 
Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &c., and every other description of mechanical support 
to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 

Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are Jent to the afflicted upon the 
recommendation of Subscribers. 

Over 22,247 Appliances given in the year ending September 30th, 1897. 

Annual Subscriptions of 10s. 6d., or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas, entitles to 
Two Recommendations per Annum; the number of Letters increasing in propor- 
tion to amount of contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Bankers, sflessrs. Barclay and Co., Lombard Street, 
or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 

RICHARD OQ. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 





i a ITALITY: an “Appeal, &e. Free by post, 6d. 


“REPLIES TO OBJECLIONS.” Free by pos 
By LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. 


CHURCHILL, Great Marlborough Street. 
Terms of Subscription, ------=~- 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. pads ; 
q Yearly. - wt, Quarterly. . 





Including postage to any part of the Unite 
cs paephbanbtaiesecaisn spapsarmbuaestacateamecel £1 8 6......014 3.0 7 3 


. Kingdom 
Including postage to any of the Australasian ‘ 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
SOT MRP Rs sss, sachin npaccvavessucnacnynoncasiensects 210 6s. 015 3.4.0 7 8 
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NDS AND CO’S SPRING LIST. 
THE PROCESSION OF LIFE. 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE PROCESSION OF LIFE. 


Large crown Svo, 6s. 
BY 


Horace ANNESLEY. VACHELL. 
HoracE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


“Mrs, Slamber, the wife of an amiable but indolent sea captain, inherits the 
it of her New England father and the invincible obstinacy of her Spanish 
Lice Of her two beautiful daughters, the one makes a love match with a 
aon, ie other marries 2 handsome Englishman, and the novel is almost 
tirely concerned with tracing the subsequent fortunes of these two young 
a Jes......4 novel of married life in which, with hardly an exception, the Jead- 
it les are held by women, and yet with such freshness and manliness, such 
tenderness and humour, has Mr, Vachell handled his theme that no sense of 
dne is ever induced...... Arza Clum, the blacksmith, whose wife affects Christian 
jence; Judge Mapes, who named all bis boys after Roman heroes, and his 
daughters after plants ; Joshua Clark, the unscrupulous storekeeper, and half a 
dozen of the other worthies, saints and sinners of Clumville, all Jend point to 
the anthor’s description of Oalifornia as ‘a composite ani complex state, a 
Wagneresque fantasia of good and bad, of bitter and sweet, of strong and weak.” 
Mr. Vachell bas the gift of setting before us all these strange and unfamiliar 
ores in such a way as to inspire confidence in. the accuracy of his portraiture, 
Figh spirits are sometimes fatiguing, but here they are infectious, In fine, Mr. 
Vichell is to be reckoned of the tribe of benefactors of which Dickens was tho 
obief.’’—Spectator. n 
“ The details are carefully worked ont, the style is pleasing, and tke dialogue 
charming in its naturalness ard consistency. All these qualities help to make 
up 8 most enjoyable book,” — Glasgow Herald, 


LOUP-GAROU ! 


Crown 8vo, 68. 


BOTTLED HOLIDAYS FOR HOME 


CONSUMPTION. By Martin Cossett, Author of “The Man on the 
March.” Orown 8vo, 62. 


By Even Paiupotts. 


THE LIBRETTO: a Novel. By Rupor 
Dirces. Crown Svo, 33. 6d, 
A LUCKY DOG: a Novel. By- W- 


: Saptg, jun. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


London: 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE GRUISE, 


by their Steamship ‘ LUSITANIA,’ 3,912 tons register. 


LEAVING LONDON MARCH 17th, VILLEFRANCHE (Nice) March 28th, 
Por CIVITA VECCHIA (for Rome), KATAKOLO (for Olympia), NAUPLIA, 
PIREUS (for Athens), SMYRNA (for Ephesus), CONSTANTINOPLE, MU- 
DaNIA, SANTOKIN, SUDA BAY (for Canea), MALTA, GOLETTA (for Tunis), 
ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, and LISBON, arriving back in London MAY 5th. 

String band, electric light, hot and cold baths, high-class cuisine, 

M ¢ F. GREEN and CO., Head Offices, Fenchurch 
anagers? AXDERSON, ANDERSON, and Oo. Avenue, London. 


For parsage apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or 
to the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, 5.W 


9 GUINEA CRUISE TO PALESTINE, EGYPT, AND 

. ATHENS, on S.Y. ‘ ARGONAUT,’ 3,254 tons, h.-p. 4,000. Organised by 
Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE. The weather in the Mediterranean this 
seagon is excellent. 

The above Cruise begins and ends at Marseilles. Return ticket, London, 
Oalais, Paris, Marseilles, £5 5s. extra. 

Fall particulare, with pian of the Steamer, from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh 
Gardens, Euston, London, N.W., and 3 Charing Cross, W. 











AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES cent on application. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Cata- 

Ingued. All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
Bindings tor Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


UT-OF-PRINT AND RARE BOOKS SUPPLIED.— 

J Please state wants. We rupplv “ Forster's Note-Book on Rudyard 

Kipling,” 6d. free. Books purchased. Catalogues of Booka for Sale, free. List 

of Special Books Wanted, ld. post-free.—~The HOLLAND COMPANY, Book 
Merchants, 12 Cherry Street, Birmingham. . 


*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


The ** Allenburys’”” Malted 
Food. 














“It is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
~The Lancet. 








J. NISBET AND CO.’S LIST. 


DANTON: aStudy. By Hiuarre BEttoc, B.A., 
late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, with 
Photogravure Portrait, 16s. [Now ready. 

“Mr. Belloc has......historical discernment and......psychologi- 
cal instinct...... He has studied deeply, and is not overwhelmed 
by his authorities; he has a true grasp of character...... No man 
portraying a personality can do more than make that personality 
live; and this is what Mr. Belloc has succeeded in doing.” 

—Datity TELEGRAPH. 


FRAGMENTS OF AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By Feurx-Moscuetes, Author of “In Bohemia with Du 
ae &c. With 3 Photogravure Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

Mr. Felix Moscheles’ reminiscences include recollections of 
Mendelssohn, of Rossini, of Browning, of Mazzini, and of many 
other well-known figures in Letters, Politics, and Art. 

[March 17th. 


THE GREAT LORD BURGHLEY: a Study 
in Elizabethan Statecraft. By Martin A. S. Hume, Author 
of “ The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth,” &c. With Portrait 
in Photogravure, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

“ Highly creditable to the author's judgment and skill.” 
—TIimMeEs. 
“Will take its place among the most notable and authoritative 
books about the Elizabethan age.”—-Guascow HERatp. 


JOHN RUSKIN, SOCIAL REFORMER. 


By J. A. Hozson. With Portrait in Photogravure, demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. [Second Edition in the press. 
“ A very thoughtful and interesting treatise.”-—-Srrectrator. 
“Mr. Hobson has, in this beautiful and heart-searching analysis 
of Ruskin’s teaching, made the crooked straight, and the rough 
places plain. No living economist is more thoroughly equipped 
for the task.”—BEADFORD OBSERVER. 


ENGLISH HISTORY FOR CHILDREN. 
By Mrs. F. S. Boas. With 20 Full-page Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Third Thousand. 

“ A short, bright sketch for the smallest of scholars.” 
— GUARDIAN. 
“In almost every page there are touches of quiet humour and 
fancy that will make the child eager to learn.” 
—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


A LIFE RECORD. By Miss 8. Rosinson, 
Foundress of the Soldiers’ Home at Portsmouth. With Por- 
trait, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A fascinating book.”—Eneiisn CHURCHMAN. 
“One of the most interesting and attractive of recent autobio- 
graphies.’—DuNDEE ADVERTISER. 


GERHARDT TERSTEEGEN. With Selections 
from his Writings. By H. E. Govan, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

“Mr. Govan has done his work well. His style is easy and 

pleasant, and he sustains our interest throughout.”—GuarDIan. 


LESSONS FROM THE CROSS. By the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lonpon. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“A volume of exceptional courage and insight.” 
—Exvrosirory Timxs. 
“The historian and the essayist mingles with the preacher and 
the divine. But the treatment is reverent even where most 
shrewd and epigrammatic.”—TimeEs. 





Two Good Novels. 
THE CLEVEREST WOMAN IN ENGLAND. 


By L. T. Meave. 6s. 
“Exceptionally interesting.” —GLascow HERALD. 
“ Well written, and makes good reading.” —STanpakp. 


THE MEASURE OF A MAN. By E. 


Livingston Prescott, Author of “ Scarlet and Steel,” “The 
Rip’s Redemption,” &c. Gilt top, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
“One of the best novels Mr Livingston Prescott has turned 
out. We congratulate him on the great advance he has made in 
style and power of characterisation.”—Saturpay REview. 
“A good romance, full of illusion and with fine effects.” 
—Darty CHRONICLE. 


»”» 





Sold everywhere in 1/*, 2/*, 5/- and 10/- tins. 


JAMES NISBET and CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, London, W. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S LIFE. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS OF 


MRS. M. O. W. OLIPHANT. 


Arranged and Edited by Mrs. HARRY COGHILL. 
With 2 Portraits, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 


BEATRICE HARRADEN’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE FOWLER. 


**Our soul is escaped even as a bird out of the snare of the fowler.” 
By BEATRICE HARRADEN, 
Author of “Ships that Pass in the Night,” “In Varying weeny 








Strafford,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. ly. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
SIR JOSEPH PRESTWICH. 


Written and Edited by his WIFE. 


With Portraits, and other Illustrations, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. 
[In the press. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM: | 


being the Bdinburgh Gifford Lectures for 1894-96. By ALEXANDER OaMP- 
BELL Fraser, D.O.L., Oxford: Fmeritus Professor of Loic a:d M ta- 
physics in the University of Edinburgh. New Edition, in 1 vol., Revised, 
audin great part Rewritten, post 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 

SuMMARY OF ConTENTS.—The Universal Probiem—Three Primary Data: Exo, 
Matter, and God—Universal Materialism—Pancgoisem—Pantheism—Pantheistic | 
Dnity and Necessity: Spinoza—Final Scepticism: David Hume—God Latent in 
Nature—!deal Man an Image of God-- What is God ?—Perfect Goodness Personi- 
fied—Omnipotent Gocdnes-—Ompipresent Divine Adaptation—Philosopbica! 
or Theological Omniscience—Final Faith—tvil on this Planet—Theistic Opt: 
mism—H»man Progress—Miraculous Interference. What is a Miracle ?— 
The Final Venture of Theistic Faith—Retrospect. 


POSTLE FARM. By Georce Forp, | 


Author of ‘The Larramys.” In 1 vol, crown 8vo. [Shortly. 


HOLLAND & THE HOLLANDERS 


By D. 8S. Mxetprum, Author of “The Story of Margréiel,” “Grey Mantle 
and Gold Fringe,” &. With numerous Illustrations, square 8vo, 6s. 
Un a few days. 


THE LUNATIC AT LARGE: ; 


Novel. By J. Storer OLovustow. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. (Shortly. 


ELEMENTS OF THE SCIE*CE 


OF RELIGION. Part IL—ONTOLOGIOAL. Boeing the Elinvurgh 
Gritford Lectures for 1898. By C. P. ‘rete, Theol.D., Litt.D. (Bonon.), 
Hon. M.B.A.S., &., Professor of the Science of Keligion in the University 
ot Leyden. 2vols. Vol. If., post 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 

“ Professor Tiele shows himself a master of the subjeot.”—Scotsman, 


A SHUTTLE OF AN EMPIRE’S 


LOOM; or, Five Months before the Mast ona Modern Steam Oargo-Boa:. 
By Harry VANDERVELL. Orown 8vo, 6s, 

“Tere is a freshuess and a breeziuess about Mr. Vanderveli’s book which 
comes of the tersely-recorded sharpne-s of first impressions under novel and 
certainly unfamiliar, not to say altogether uncongenial, surroundinys.”” 

— Yachtsman. 

“ Gives us aclear, graphic, and unadorned picture of forecastle life.” 

—Glasgow Herald. 


IN THE NIGER COUNTRY. By 


HAROLD BinDLoss. With 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

“here has been no book published on West Africa since ‘The Cruise of the 
Micee’ by the author of ‘ Tom Oringle’s Log,’ that can compare with ‘In the 
N-ger Country’ for beanti ul word-pictures of West Coast scenery in its many 
mood:,”—Miss Mary KINnGSsury, in the Morning Post, 

**This traveller’s tale is above the averuge in clearness, interest, and utility. 
Not often does the wanderinz Englishman bring home a more alluring induce- 
men: to follow in his track.”—Globe 


A PRIMER OF TACTICS, FORTI- 


FICATION, TOPUGRAPHY, AND MILITARY LAW. By Capt. C. P. 
Lynpsn BELL. With Diagrams, small crown 8vo, 33, net. 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATORE. 
Edited by Professor SAINTSBURY. 


THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


iy FL J. Sneuu. Crown 8vo, 5s, vet. [Now ready. 


Titik AUGUSTAN AGES. By Ouivrr 


ELTON, B.A. (Shortly. 


THE COUNTY HISTORIES OF SCOTLAND. 
In demy 8vo volumes, with Maps, 7s. 6d. net each, 


ROXBURGH, PEEBLES, AND 


bELKIRK. By Sir Gzorex Dove.as, Bart., of Springwood Park. 
(Immediately. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1,001. MARCH, 1899. 2s. 6d. 


Braone Dars. By Mre, Charles Bagot.—Tue Heart or Dargness, IT. ByJosept 
Conrva,—THE SINS OF WDUCATION.—AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ACHILD. Chaps, 24-25. 
~Hopson.— MoontaIns EXPLORATION IN THE OaNaDIaN ROCKIES. — SIR 
GreorGe PoM EROY-COLLEY: SOME PrrsoNnaL RECOLLECTIONS. By General Sir 








H. Brackenbury, K 0.8., K.U.5.L—lHE Grayp Matcn. By Moira 0’ Neili.— 
PHysicaL EpvcaTION In SCHOOLS.—SIR GEORGE TRKVELYAN 45 A HISTOKIAN.— | 
Tux Looger-on: France: a Hait on the Road to Revolution—Prote-tantism 

a Religion and a Polity —~ New Departures in Cabinet Governinent—Mr. | 
Winter: ley in Parliament: and onthe Grand Piano.—AN UNWRIITEN CHAPTER | 
cv HISTORY: THE STBUGGLE FoR Borcu. With Map. H 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





ey 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S List, 
HARRY INGLEBY, SURGEON, 


By FREDERIC J. WEBB. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


“We have to thank Mr. Webb for an honest, if inartistic, story tal) ot 
instances obviously drawn from the life.”—Spectator, 
“*The medical experiences are capita), and not a page is to be skipped.” 
— Glasgow Herald, 





**A very bright novel.’’—Academy. 

“Mr. Webh his given us a series of life-like pictures of medical 
medical practice, and we commend his book to all who are interested 
subject.”—Lancet. 

* Telis a strong and interesting story, and shows to the outside world a great 
many unsuspected beauties and tendernesses and heroic qualities which it ig good 
for us all to know......The book should he widely reat.” —LEast Anglian Times, 

“The interest of the story consists in its numerous sketch«s of student lite 
and narratives of experiences, hardly one of which will be considered dull or 
commorplace.”—Scotsman, 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER.—FIFTH THOUSAND IN THE PREss, 
BROWN, V.C. By the Author of “ A Winning Hazard,” 


“The Wooing O’t,” &. Cloth, 63. 
“* We can honestly recommend this capital story to all who enjoy a good tale,” 
iterary World, 
“‘ Forms pleasant enough reading......the authoress shows considerable pow 


men and 
in either 


| of observation in treating her subject.”—Daily Telegraph, 


A VOLUME OF UNWIN’S GREEN CLOTH LIBRARY, 
SUSANNAH. By Mary E. Mann, Author of “ Moon. 


light,” “The Oedar Star,” &. 63. 
A NEW VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS." 
CHINA. By Professor R. K. Dovauas, of the British 


Museum. Ilinstrated, and with Map and Index, cloth, 5s, 
This gives, in a convenient and handy form, 2 comp'ete and authoritative 
account of the history of China, from the very earliest times down to the present 


vay. 
NATURE IN THE TROPICS. 


IN THE GUIANA FOREST. By James Ropwar, 
Author of “ ‘Ube Wes: I dies and the spanish Main.” With an Introduction 
by Grant ALLEN. Third and Cheaper Edition, I:lustrated, cloth, 3s, 64, 
“© We have reat Mr. Rodway’s book with a good deal of pleasure......It is well 
illustrated, and containa a large amount of really interesting observation.” 
— Nature, 
* Fall of traces of first-hand observation......written with am amount of literary 
skill that is not too common with Engli-h botani-ts,”— Times, 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF NAPOLEON. 


THE HIsTUsaY UF CORSICA, 


Being the only complete H story of that Coustry, in a Sonvenient Form, before 
the Pub.ic at tue Present Time. By L.H.OAIRD. Cloth, 58, 
“‘ Readable, temperate, and we'l-informed.”—Scotsman, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 





The Simple Construction of 


THE BLICKENSOERFER Ty PEWRITER 


enables it to do more work and better work in a given time and 
with less effort than can be accomplished on any other machine. 
Its simplicity also makes it both cheap and durable. Send for 


List No. 167. wrITING ALWAYS VISIBLE. 
£7 10s. net cash. 


THE BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER CO. 
Heap Orrice—NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


London Agents—T. TURNER, Limited, 44 HOLBORN VIADUCT; 
and THOMAS DIXON, 195 OXFORD STREET, W. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH. AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. | from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOO SOCIELY (for! o ‘ 
weekly exchange of books at the houses | N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
4 New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post.free to any Address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS OOPIES 
cf FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 80 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C,, LONDON 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


In 5 vols. 
you L<INTRODUCTORY TO THE OVERTHROW OF THE ENGLISH IN 
Ol, Ie HE SPICE AROHIPELAGO (1623). With 4 Maps, 8vo, 18s. 


TORY OF 
a BRITISH INDIA. 


By Sir WILLIAM WILSON HONTER, 
KC.S.I., M.A., LL.D., 
A Vice-President of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


f the volume speaks of diligent research. Everywhere presides 
«Brey ee odgment. A fuscinating story of prowesa and skill...... told with 


a sober and with a wealth of incident which the adventure- 


ivid ness, 

-reat clearness and vivi } 5 
Fovelist must envy.”—Times. event wane 
the popular perspective. With the historic sense—which is *_ 

: pay mgr rai author is gifted in an exceptional degree. Hi 
reenter if it fulfils the promise of its beginning, will prove to be the British 
todian "history which has never,|yet been written, and which we have been 
waiting for.” —Dai ly News. 


On Monday next.—8vo, 15s. 


ENGLAND IN THE 
AGE OF WYCLIFFE. 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, B.A., 


Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


On Monday next.—S8vo, 12s. 6d. 
LIFE OF DANTON. 
By A. H. BEESLY. 


With Portrait of Danton, his Mother, and an Illustration 
of the Home of his Family at Arcis. 





THE LIFE OF THE EDITOR OF ‘THE GOLDEN TREASURY: 
On Monday next.—8vo, 10s. 6d. 


FRANCIS TURNER 
PALGRAVE: 


His Journals, and Memories of His Life. 
By GWENLLIAN F. PALGRAVE. 
With Portrait and Illustration. 





NEW NOVEL OF AFRICAN LIFE BY MR. H. 
RIDER HAGGARD. 


SWALLOW: 


A Story of the Great Trek. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations by MAUKICE GREIFFENHAGEN. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
“This story of ‘The Great Trek’ shows that Mr. Rider Haggard has not lost 
bis cunuing, and that he is etill able to write as interesting a story asin the 
daysof yore. There is not a dull page in the book ; and the climax is capitally 
worked up to.”"—African Review, 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A SAILOR’S LIFE UNDER 
FOUR SOVEREIGNS. 


By Admiral of the Fleet the Hon. Sir HENRY KEPPEL, 
G.0.B., D.C.L. 
With numerous Illustrations by the late Sir Oswatp Brizrtr, Marine Painter 
to her Majesty. In3 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, 30. net. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Of vast interest to every naval man, and an 
important contribution to the naval history of the past eighty years.” 

ATHEN4UM.—" The log of the Admiral of the Fleet is mainly one of 
anecdote and adventure, excellently well told; but it is full also of pithy 


meaning and pregnant suggestion.” 


NEW BOOK BY MISS MARY KINGSLEY. 


WEST AFRICAN STUDIES. 


By MARY H. KINGSLEY. 
With Illustrations and Maps, &vo, 21s. net. 

TIMES.—‘ Miss Kingsley has written a really amusing book, but she has, at 
the same time, written one of the most illuminating and instructive books on 
the problems of tropical Africa ever given to the public..,...a fascinating and 
instructive volume.” 











ASPECTS OF RELIGIOUS AND 
SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT. 


By the late RICHARD HOLT HUTTON. 
Selected from the Spectator and Kdited by his Niece, ELIZABETH M. ROSCOE. 
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a very readable littie beok.”—Uounty Gentleman, 





London: James Errs and Co, (Ltd.), 170 Picca- 
dilly, and 48 Threaduecdle Street. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an exczitent 





Per Dozen 
Bots. 3-Bots 


light Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to I4s, 8s, 
wine usuaily sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
boitle. On comparison it will ba 
found very supe: ior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, ‘he apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly incressiug number of 17a 9s, Gd, 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provineses, gives us ad. 
d.tional contidence in submitting 
it to those who ike pure Bordeaux 


wipe. 
8 D.zen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Puid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 
All who know these Wines teil us there is no Claret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in vaiue. 
General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH AND C8., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents FoR MARCH, 


IMPERIALISM. Ry J. Lawson Walton, Q.0., M.P. 

THe Peace oF Evrorx. By W. J. Stiliman. 

Tux REVOLT OF THE CLERGY. By a Conservative. 

THe Vaccination AcT oF 1898. By Millicent Gar- 
rett Fawcett. 

Motks anp Tutrps. By Sydney Olivier. 

= Lost Notion o¥ Wak. By T. Gibson Bowles, 

Tue GrowT# OF Monopoty 1s Britisx Inpostry, 
By H. W. Macrosty, 

THk JEWISH ‘MMIGRANT. By J. A. Dyche. 

“Cup anp Rine.” By Andrew Lang, 

An Iratiam Army Evancetist. By G, Dalla 

By Felix 


Vi cohia. 
THE SYMPHONY SINCE BrrTHoven.—II. 
Weinva' tuner (Director of ta Royal Opera, Berlin) 
~ TRADE IN GREaT Men's SPEECHES, By A. 
mrear, 
Mr. Batrovr’s Prra ror a Roman CarTHOLic 
University By E. J. Dillon. 


London: IssisteR and o., Limited, 
Oovent Garden, W.0. 





WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


MARCH, 1899. 

1. LIBERALS AND CROSS-CURRENTS.—2. 
TISING DiSFIGUREMENT. By Richardson Fvans.— 
8. FawIne KELIEF IN| SovuTH Ixpia. By W. 
Howsrd Campbeil.—4. Jzan Jacguvs Rovsstav. 
By Walter Emm.—5. Lapy Mary Wortiey Mon- 
TaGuU AND Mary AsTRLL. By Harriett McIiquham, 
—6. FEAR AS AN Ernic Force. By lis Ethelmer. 
—7. A NEw VIEW OF THE Goop REGENT. By Oli- 
phant Smeaton.—8. THE INDUSTRIAL POSITION OF 
Women. By Priscilla K. Moulder.—9. Open Doors 
WANTED FOR TraDE. By Robert Ewen.—10, Inpe- 
PENDENT SECTION: How To Re-rvirn THE LIB’ RAL 
Party. Bv Dud'ey S. A. Cosby i CONTEMPORARY 
LITERATURE :—(1.) “CcIENCE —(2.) PHILOSOPHY AND 
THEOLOGY,—(3.) SocroLoey, Pouitics, aND JURIS- 
PRUDENCE.—(£) History anp BroGRAPHY.—(5.) 
BELvLEs Letrres.—(6.) Portry—(7.) ART. 

London: FrepERiIck Warve and Co,, 
15 Bedford Street, Strand, 


£4,000,000 
HAVi: NOW BEEN PAID IN RESPECT OF 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
ALL ACCIDENTS, 
WORKMEN’S ACCIDENTS, 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO, 
64 COKNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 


ADVER- 








HE UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Cstablished 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital ..rcccccsererserreeree £1,900,000 


Reserve Fund  ....co.scerseeesseeeee eee 790,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,060 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are vranted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Austra\ia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made tothe 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for ec llection. 

D¥ POSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
17 Cornhill, London, E.0. 





HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowsst Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of al! Liability. 


W. 0. MAODONALD, Joint 





Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. | 


F. B, MACDONALD, 3 Secretaries. 


ee 


Chatto & Windus’s New Books 


THE PRESIDENT oF 
BORAVIA, the new Romance 
by GEORGE LAMBERT, iy 
now ready. Crown 8v0, cloth, 38. 6d, 


NELL HAFFENDEN, by 
TIGHE HOPKINS, Author of 
“The Nugents of Carriconna,” wil] 
be ready on March 16th, with 8 Ilys. 
trations by C. Gregory. A New 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, eloth, gilt top, 6s, 


New Library Edition of 
TRAVELS WITH A 
DONKEY IN THE 
CEVENNES, 56y ROBERT 
LOUIS STEVENSON, ws now 
ready. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt 
top, 6s. : 


MARY UNWIN. By Atay Sr. Avsry, 


Author of “A Fellow of Trinity.” With 8 
Iilustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“In Alan St. Aubyn’s long list of stories there ix 
no one volume that should occupy a more prominent 
place than * Mary Unwin.’ It is a pretty narrative 
of a parson’s family, where love and poverty run a 
hard race; and if subject and treatment seem to ft 
the volume more particularly for girls, there is no 
reason todoubt that it will suit the tastes of more 
experienced readers of fiction as well..... It deserves 
to be a successful book an’ to bring credit to the 
neme of i s iuthor,”—Athenzum, 


THE RECORDS OF VINCENT 
TRILL, of the Detective Service. By Dacx 
Donovan. Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

** Whatever kind of fiction may sink into obscurity 
and unp’ofitableness, it is hardly conceivable :hat 
the detective s'orv should suffer eclip-e. Mr. Dick 
Donovan continues to vend his ingenious criminal 
wares with a frequency and regularity that indicate 
an ever-ready market. His latest volume is as full 
of mysteries, strange tragedies, awful conspiracies, 
astourding cases, fo: ged cheques, and deadly enmi- 
ties as the heart of the createst reusatiou-lover could 
desive.”’—Morning Leader. 


INFATUATION. By B. M. Crorr, 
Aw hor of ** D:ana Barrington,” &. Crown8vo, 
buekram, 6s. 

*Tnfatustion’ may unbesit tingly be said to he 

a good novel. From first to Jast the reader is in- 
terested, or, what is rarer, he is not only interested 
in the story, but in the character......Mrs. Pegrim is 
really a capita! character, and from the moment she 
appears in tha Paris express to the time of her death, 
the appearance of the very seltixh and musing old 
lady is always welcome. Altogether, ‘ . .fatuation’ 
is a story to be recommended.” —Guardian 











A 











THE DOOM OF SIVA. By T. W. 


SPEIGHT, Author of “The Mysteries of H ‘on 
Dyke.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Mureh 16th, 


A FLUTTERED DOVECOTE. By 
Gerorce Manvitir Fenn. With 61 Ilustrations 
by ‘sordon Browne. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE GLAMOUR OF THE IM- 


vOSSIBLE: an Improbability. By Cosuo 
Hamitton. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
“A trifle light as air, witty, bright. smusing.” 
—Westininster Gazette. 


New 3s. 6d, Stories. 














RED RYVINGTON. By Wimax 


WFSTALL. 
BEN CLOUGH. By Wi" 


WESTALL. - . 
Will be eagerly read by all who take it up. 
—Scotsman, 


SAPPHIRA. By Saran TYTLeEs. 


* Exceedingly good reading.” —Guardian, 





FORTUNE'S GATE. By Azax 
THE COMING OF CHLOE. By 


HonaeRFORD 


MISS WENTWORTH’S IDEA. By 


W. KF. Norns. 


’ 

WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES 
OF THK UNITED KINGDOM (1899) Con- 
taining Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, 
Eincation, é&c., of more than 12,000 distinguished 
Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or 
Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have held, 
their Town and Oountry Addresses, Olubs, &. 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 50s. 








London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 





111 8ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.O. 
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LESS THAN A FORTNIGHT MORE! 
| NOTICE OF DISCONTINUANGE. [2 


THE SALE OF “THE TIMES” REPRINT OF THE 


ENCYCLOP/EDIA BRITANNICA 


AT THE PRESENT PRICES TO CEASE THIS MONTH. 
































In accordance with arrangements made by THE TIMES, and by Messrs. 
A. & C. Black, Publishers of the ENCYCLOPA:DIA BRITANNICA, THE TIMES 
Reprint of the Ninth Edition has, for some time, been sold by THE TIMES at a 
reduction of 55 per cent. from the price originally named by the Publishers. 

These arrangements will, on March 28rd (one year from the day on which 
THE TIMES Reprint was first offered to the public), cease to be operative ; and 
the sale in Great Britain will be discontinued on that day. This early intimation 
is given so that readers who desire to procure a copy of the ENCYCLOPAsDIA 
on the present terms may send in their orders promptly. It will be impossible to 
accept belated applications, and, if more orders are received than can be filled, 
those which first reach THE TIMES Office will have priority. 


The results of the plan of sale adopted by THe Times have been gratifying in the highest degree. The 
ninth edition of the ENcycLoP2€pDIA BRITANNICA was completed nearly ten years ago, and since that time a great 
number of persons have keenly desired to procure a copy of the work, but have been deterred by the 
consideration of its price. To them the opportunity presented by the issue of THe Times Reprint was a 
most welcome one. The reduction in price was not, indeed, the only facility they enjoyed. A novel plan of 
sale was adopted. THe ‘Times sends the complete twenty-five volumes of the work to the purchaser upon 
receipt of only one guinea. He has the immediate use of the volumes, and the balance of the purchase money 
is paid in monthly instalments of one guinea each. 

When TuE Times first advertised a list of some 200 of the most successful and popular writers of the day, 
and described these men and women as contributors to the ENcyCLOP4&DIA BRITANNICA, persons who had 
only seen the volumes standing on the shelves at a club or a library were amazed. The authors’ names showed 
that the work itself must appeal to the interest of the general reader. The fact that it bore the title Enclyclo- 
padia was perhaps enough in itself to create a vague impression that it was not a readable work. There is 
something in the very sound of the word that repels the great majority—the people to whom art and literature 
and science are not the chief occupations of life, the people who have so many and so varied claims upon every 
hour of every day, that they are able to spend only a very small portion of their time in reading, and in thinking 
about what they have read. Yet it is to this very class of people that the ENcycLopa:pIA BRITANNICA is most 
useful. 

And now that the present opportunity approaches its end it may confidently be expected that a great 
number of persons who have been hesitating over the matter will arrive at a conclusion, and procure copies of 
THE TiMES Reprint of the ENCyCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA. 


TEMPORARY PRICES FOR THE 25 VOLUMES. 


oe Sufficient provision will be made for the filling of Orders promptly posted either from the United Kingdom or the Colonies; but applicants who hesitate 
may find that the offer has been withdrawn.or the prices increased, without further notice. 








CASH PAYMENT. MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
CLOTH BINDING, £16 [the Publishers’ price was £37], | 'ONE GUINEA io d¢ sent with Order, nothing more to be paid 
AND WITH THE BOOKCASE, £19. until the 25 volumes have been delivered, all at one time, 


to the purchaser. | 


HALF MOROCCO, £20 [the Publishers’ price was £45], CLOTH BINDING, 16 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA 


AND WITH THE BOOKCASE, £23. each, or with Bookcase, 19 Monthly Payments of 
FULL MOROCCO, £27, Full Gilt Edges, a sumptuous binding ONE GUINEA each. 

fitted for the richest collections [the Publishers’ price | HALF MOROCCO BINDING (which we _rcaommend), 

was £65], AND WITH THE BOOKCASE, £30. 20 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each, or 

[The Cloth binding sold for £16 is of the same quality as that sold by the pate een — 23 Monthly Payments of ONE 


publishers at £37, and is as strong as a cloth binding can be. But it canbe 


recommended only to purchasers who feel obliged to take the EncycLopzp1a | FULL, MOROCCO BINDING (ihe very best binding), 27 





BRITANNICA in that form or not at all, The size and weight of the volumes M > ents - anys 

; 1 . th § 2 , Monthly Payment ach,or w 
and the permanent value of the work, alike call for a solid Half Morocco the B oe y 30 M ag Bans ager eg r with 
binding; and if the price of the Full Morocco is within the purchaser's 1¢ bookcase, o¥ Monthiy Payments of + GUINEA 
means, it makes a splendid addition to the equipment of a handsome house.] eacn. 

NoTE.—If the purchaser sends a cheque for the full amount at the cash price shown above he will effect a saving of One Shilling in the Guinea, and no Order 


Form need be used. All Cheques should be drawn to Order of H. E. HOOPER. he Form which follows is for the use of purchasers who prefer 
to make monthly payments. 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS.—OrDER Form. i cassie ~ 
All Cheques should be drawn to Order of H. E. HOOPER, SEE rr nae an a 

THE MANAGER, “THE TIMES,” PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C, 
IT enclose One Guinea. Please send me “The Times ” Reprint of the EN 





ov.emta Britannica § Cloth, price 16 guineas, ) Sérike out 
; Ati ae 5 Half Morocco, price 20 guineas, two of 
(9th Edition) bound in 1 Sh = : . 
‘ : Full Morocco, price 27 guineas, ) these dines, 
the balance of which sum I agree to pay you, or anyone you appoint, at the tate of One Guinea a month; y j m delivery of the 
complete 25 volumes, and my succeeding payments on the corresponding day of each month following ‘ Until such payments are c > I engage that 
the volumes, not being my property, shall not be disposed of by sale or otherwise. I further agree that, if owing to unforeseen circumstances, of which you 
shall be the judge, the volumes cannot be delivered, the return of the deposit of One Guinea to me shall cancel this agreement. 

Please also send a Revolving Bookcase, for which I agree to make three further monthly payments of One Guinea, § Strike out if Bookcase 

‘ sired. 















tha 


after the payments for the book are completed. nob de. 
[Suigr2cd] .10 .cecceccecsocceece 
SP 28 [Adar 655] .00cccccesseccees 


Please address the package t0.....0..escocrersecse ssn soe cee sovensccesovscncesscecssceee 
If books are to be delivered beyond London postal! district, the purchaser should 
add here the name of the railway company or shipping agent in London to whom delivery 














is to be made. Bevond the London postal district carriage will be at subscriber's cast, "ff ****errrneseersnssensnessancnensassensenssssnsssnenansasesnnceeasnsesassoensenaunnusseganessnansannces enn eee 
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SMITH. ELDER. & 





COS NEW BOOKs 





THE LOVE-LETTERS OF MR. AND MRS. BROWNING. 


“One of the most charming love stories in the language.”—PUNCH. 


FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED. 


SECOND EDITION READY IN A FEW Days, 


With 2 Portraits and 2 Facsimile Letters, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWN ING AND 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BARRETT. 


*,* These Volumes are uniform with “The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning.” 


Academy.—“ Many good gifts have come to English literature from the two [ 


Brownings, husband and wife, besides those poems, waich are their greatest. 
Tho gift ot one’s poems is the gift of oneself, But in a fuller sense have this 
unique pair now given thetoselves by what we can but call the gracious gift of 
these letters. As their union was uviqne, so is this correspondence uniqnue...... 
The letters are the most opulent in various interest which have been published 
for many a day.” 

Saturday Review.—“ We bave read these letters with great care, with growing 
astoni-hment, with immense respect; and the final result produced on our 
minds is that these volumes contain one of the most precious coatribations to 
literary history which our time has seen.” ; 


Manchester Guardian. —‘‘ We wish it were possible to give an sdequate 
idea of the wevlth of these letters in wise and beautiful sayings about life, about 
poetry, and about love. But it is impossible, Let us simply say again that 
these volumes are not merely ‘uniqne,’ nor merely interesting, but that the 
wor'd is the richer for being admitted to share in the communion of two noble 
ninds at the hour of their greatest opportunity.” 





Spectator.—‘‘ We venture to think that no such remarkable and aubroken 
series of intimate letters between two remarkable people has ever been given to 
the world...... There is something extraordinarily touchiny in tne gradaal unfold. 
ing of the romance in which two poets play the parts of hero aud heroine,” F 

New Age.—* These letters cannot increase the fame of their writers, but the: 
will certuinly deepen the admiration and affection felt: for Robert Neowaies 
and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. They tel! one of the most touching pos 
beautiful love stories that have ever been told; they reveal the hearts of two 
of tho finest spirits the world has known, and been the better for their presence,” 

Christian World.—‘To read the book is to enter a sanctuary. It will 
rema u for ail the future a3 exhibiting the ideat of loftiest human affection. Tha 
charm of the love it exhibits is that while rising to heights so ethereal, it is 
from beginning to end so fully human.” 

British Weekly.—“ The letters tell the story of a noble affection between 
two very novle and very tender hearts, and they tell it in a way not unworthy 
of the subject...... There will be students of these letters as long as love lasts, 
and whoever reads them will learn to think of love more fitly.” 





Immediately.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. 


By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, 
Author of “ Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre,” &.; and 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Ea:rt. 


Just Published.—Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE MUSICIAN’S PILGRIMAGE: 


A Study in Artistic Development. 
By J. AA FULLER MAITLAND. 


OUR PRAYER BOOK: 


CONFORMITY AND CONSCIENGE. 


By the Rev. W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A., 
Canon Residentiary of Cauterbury, 

Author of ‘ Law and God,” “‘ Liberalism in Religion,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Subjects :—CONFESSION—ABSOLUTION—HOLY SCRIPTURE— 
ATHANASIAN CREED-DAMNATION, &c., &c. 

Record.—“ The value and excellence of this volume are beyond dispute, able, 
ttrong, fearless, genuine, spiritual, it will be read by many with deep interest, 
and will repay them wita no little help and escourage rent.” 

Academy.—“ The Canon of Canterbury shows with humorous ingenuity that 
such etumbling-blocks ay priestly absolution and the unkind (threats of the 
pseudo: Athanasius need constitute no bar to reiigious communion wita the 
most primitive or the most rationalistic of Puritans.” 

Spectator.—‘‘ Mr. Page Roberts’s thoughtfal and able sermons will, we ara 
ture, be a source of help and strencth to many readers, and Geserve soecial praise 
and eupport ata time when the spirit of comprehensicn, or to give it a higher name, 
the w.der Christiancharity, so greatly needs to be kept in constant remembrance.” 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By Sipwer Leg, Editor of *‘ The Dictionary of National Biography.” With 
2 Portraits of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Eari cf Southampton, and 
Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s known Signatures. Crown §vo, 7s. ¢d. 
Literature.—“ Mr. Lee’s work, both for its literary qualitics and its scholar- 
ship, does credit to English letters, and it will probably be regarded for years to 
come as the most useful, the wost judicious, and the most authoratitive of all 
existing biographies of the post.” 
NEW VOLUME OF 
THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
On March 25th. 
Royal 8vo, 15s, net in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 203. net. 
VOL. LVIII. (UBALDINI—-WAKEPFIELD) OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
*.* Volume I. was published on January Ist, 1885, and a farther Volume 
will be issned Quarterly until the completion of the Work, which will 
be effected within two years from the present time. 


NEW VOLUME OF 


The Biographical Edition 


W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


On Mareh 15th.—Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
LOVEL THE WIDOWER ; ROUNDABOUT PAPERS ; DENIS 
DUVAL, &. With 20 Fuli-page and 11 Text Iilustrations by Freaerick 
b here A.R.A., Charles Keene, and the Author, and 2 pages of MS, in 
Facsimile. 
*,* The final volume, completing tho Edition, will be published on April 15th. 
Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, post-free on application. 


NEW EDITION OF SIR WM. MUIR’S “ CALIPHATE.” 
Immediately.—With Maps, THIRD EDITION, demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE CALIPHATE: its Rise, Decline, . and 
Fall. By Sir Wintram More, K.C.S.1., LL.D., &., Aathor of “The Life of 
Mahomet,” “The Mameluke or Slave Dynasty,” &c. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and 





NEW EDITION OF 


LORD ARMSTRONG’S “ELECTRIC MOVEMENT IN AIR & WATER.’ 
Ready Immeniately.—A New EpitTI0y, with Adcitional Plates, imp. 4 0, 30s, net, 


ELECTRIC MOVEMENT IN AIR AND WATER, 


By LORD ARMSTRONG, C.B. F-R.S, &c. 

With a SUPPLEMANT, cuntaining a continuation of his Exporiments, together 
with an Kxtension of them made in co.c: rt with HENKY STROUD, MA, 
D.rc., Professor of Physics, Darham Ovilege of Science, Newcastie-on-Tyne, 

*,* The Purchasers of the First Edition will, on application to Smith, 

Elder, and Co., receive gratis a copy of the Suppicment, 


NOTICE.—A THIRD EDITION IS NOW READY OF 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘CACHALOT’; 


Round the World after Sperm Whales. By Frank T. BULLEN, First Mate, 
Witn 8 Illustrations and a Chart, large po-t 8vo, 8s. 6d, The volume 
inclndes a Letter to the Author from RupwaRD KIPLine. . 
Times.—‘“* Mr. Bullen has a splendid sbj-- +, and he handles it with the 
= ot a master..,...* The Cruise of the “Cacualot”’ is a book which cannot but 
ascmate ali lovers of the sea, and all who can appreciate a masterly 
rerresentation of its wonder and i's mystery, its terrors and its trials, its 
hu »ours and ita trayeries.”” 


THE WAR IN CUBA: the Experiences of an 


Fnglisbman with the United States Army. By JOHN BLack ATKINS, M.A. 
With 4 Maps and a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 
Daily Chronicle.— ‘A most vivid and entertaining description, giving us 
a far better ide. of what the war was really like to the men who took part 
in it then all the possible statiatics and military treatises.” 


THE SEPOY MUTINY, as seen by a Subaltern 


from Vell to Lucknow. By Colonei Epwarp Visart. With 2 Portraits,a 
Plan, and 10 I'lastrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Spectator.—* The peculiar merit of Colonel Vibart’s book is that he has 
de-ciibed the unique incident of which he was an eye-witness with the utmost 
defiuiteness snd cireuwstauce. The story of bis escape and flight cannot, so far 
a3 we know, be matched elsewhere.” .~ 


New Novels. 


On March 24th.—Crown 8vo, 63, 


A MODERN MERCENARY. 


By K. and HESKETH PRICHARD 
(E, and H. Hexoy), 
AUTHORS OF “TAMMER’S DUEL,” &. 


KATHARINE TYNAN’S POPULAR NEW NOVEL 
Second Edition nearly exhausted, Third Edition in the Press. 


THE DEAR IRISH GIRL. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of *‘ The Way of a Maid,” *‘ The Handsome 
Braadons,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Daily Telegraph.—‘! This is the story of a quite delightful young person, 

Biddy O’Counor by name...... The tale is charming throughout, and ends happily 
for its sympathetic heroine, as all good stories should.” 











SIR WILLIAM MAGNAY'S NEW NOVEL. 


At all Libraries and Buokeellers’. Crown 8vo, 68. 


THE PRIDE OF LIFE. 


By Sir WILLIAM MAGNAY, Bart., Author of ‘‘ The Fall of a Star.” 
Daily News.—‘‘ The ctory is well and vigorously told, and the interest does 
not flag. Some of the characters are very weil drawn, notably, the wordly and 
inconsequent ‘grande dame,’ Lady Caroline Vayn, whose homilies to her 
rebellious daughter almost recall Mre, Nickleby.” 
World.—“ A book which possesses most of the best qualities of fiction, in- 
cluding the excellent gift of humour...... A fine story.” 


GOD’S GREETING. By Joan Garrerr Leicu. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [Shertly. 


THE BLACK DOUGLAS, By'S. R. Crocxerr, 


Author of “Cleg Kelly,” *‘ The Red Axe,” &c. Orown 8vo, 6s. (Shortly. 
MA MERE. By the Viscomte Jean pz Luz. 


Crown 8vo, 68. [In the press. 


CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








Loypos: Printed by Love & Wrsan (Limited) at Nos. 7: 76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by Jonw Baker for the “ Sercrator” (Limited at 
heir Office, No, 1 Wellinztoa street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand. iu the County of Middlesex, Saturday, March 11th, 1999, 














